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Chapter One 
Mrs. Candler loses her rings 


My OU boy! Look out!” Mrs, 
Harvie called warningly. 

Page Ruffin, curled up 
with a book in the hammock, 
glanced round and saw a ragged 
youngster at the upper end of the 
camp ground. Without the slight- 
est attention to Mrs. Harvie’s 
warning, he kept on his way. 

“Look out!” she called again. 
‘“‘He’s awfully cross, really 
vicious; he’ll not make friends 
with anyone.” 

The boy did not answer even 
by a look, but went close to the 
parrot’s cage, and the bird, re- 
garding all humankind as its foes, 
ruffled its feathers, flapped its 
wings, squawked harshly several 
times and made futile, furious 
pecks at the firm bars of its prison. 

“Well, if you will—” Mrs. Harvie 
gave the hard-headed fellow up to his 
punishment. 

The boy stood perfectly still, staring 
at the strange, gorgeous bird. He gave 
a sweet, coaxing call, and the parrot 
perked its head sidewise and listened. 
Then it uttered a short cry that, 
though less fierce, was still belligerent ; 
it could not forget the bars between it 
and the gay summer world. 

The boy repeated the call. It began 
with a low, clear whistle and rippled 
and gurgled into a liquid note that 
melted into the stillness as if it were a 
part of it. It was a quite indescribable 
sound, as if a bird’s song had blended 
with and changed into the splashing 
of a stream, the rustle of summer sun- 
lit woods and all the freshness and 
fragrance and color of outdoors. 

The parrot fixed its bright beadlike 
eyes on the boy’s face; slowly it 
dropped its wings and smoothed its 
angry plumage; then it gave a sharp 
but friendly whistle in reply. Laugh- 
ing, the boy thrust a sunburned hand 
between the bars of the cage, and the 
parrot, crossest and most vicious of all 
its race, laid its head against his hand. 

“O Mrs. Harvie! Isn’t that wonder- 
ful?” cried Page, dropping her book 
and jumping out of the hammock. 
“That’s the first person Zillo has not 
fought—claw, beak and voice. What 
did you do to him?” she asked, turn- 
ing to the boy. 

“Nothin’.” The boy’s voice was low 
and sweet. He had a trick of screwing 
up his flexible lips before and after he 
spoke that made it seem as if his native 
speech were a whistle from which he 
turned with effort to the language of 
human beings. 

“T nuver see a bird like him. Thar 
ain’t none sich in the woods hereabouts.” 














**I ain't teched her rings,’’ he said 


“It’s a parrot,” Page told him, smiling. 

There was a quaint charm about the boy 
that brought a smile to her lips. He was a 
barefooted, ragged, dirty little fellow perhaps 
thirteen years old with a wild, friendly sun- 
browned face. The tip of his nose had a com- 
ical uptilt, and his eyebrows ran to a peak 
above his eyes, which were deep-set and had 
long dark lashes. When he looked up at the 
parrot Page saw that his eyes were a clear 
light gray and as bright and quick as the bird’s. 

“Come on, Jimps!” a voice called sharply. 
“Don’t stand thar bewitched with that bird. 
Mammy says for us to go to the hotel an’ sell 
them minnows an’ come home.” 

Page, looking in the direction of the voice, 
saw a group of young mountaineers. They 
had just come up the path from the chestnut 
woods into the main road. All were bare- 
footed, ragged and dirty, and all had bright, 
wild, dark faces. In front was a girl of fifteen 
years, carrying her baby brother on her hip. 
At her heels trudged a ten-year-old girl bear- 
ing with grave caution a bucket of minnows. 
There were two younger children, a girl and 
a boy, with bunches of wild flowers clutched 
in their fists. 

“Come on, Jimps!” the eldest girl repeated 
impatiently. “Don’t keep us waitin’.” 

“You go on, Minta; leave me be.” The boy 
flung back his answer to his sister without 
moving or looking toward her. 

“T ain’t. I ain’t goin’ to stir a step without 
you go,” she declared. “You jest lief stay thar 
till dark, gazin’ at that bird. You come on, 
Jimps.” 

While Minta was arguing with her loitering 
brother the younger children scattered round 
the camp grounds like so many puppies. 

“O Mrs. Harvie,” cried Page, “that little 
girl is eating an apple paring! Mayn’t I give 
them some apples ?” 

“Give them bread and meat too,” answered 
Mrs. Harvie. 

Page dispensed a bountiful supply of food 
to the young mountaineers, who sat down on 
the ground and ate greedily—all except the 


boy called Jimps. He stood beside the parrot’s 
cage, munching the sandwich that Page had 
thrust into his hand. 

Page went back to her book and to the 
hammock under a great chestnut tree beside 
the camp ground—“Starwink Camp,” the 
young folks called it. They had camped there 
every summer for several years. 

No lovelier site could be found than the 
grassy, tree-encircled glade at the lower end 
of Hilltop Lake, which is set like a jewel in 
the crest of the Virginia Alleghenies. And 
Starwink Camp never looked more beautiful 
than it did on that late August afternoon, 
with the sunlight gilding the glade and lying 
in streaks and patches in the surrounding 
woodland. 

Except Page Ruffin all the young folks— 
Mary Watkins, Elinor Lane, Anne Lewis, 
Harrison Ruffin and the Harvie boys, Chris- 
topher, David and Alexander—had gone row- 
ing on the lake. Page had stayed at camp with 
a book she was eager to finish. She snuggled 
down now in the hammock where sunbeams, 
flickering through the chestnut foliage, found 
her out and danced over the brown face and 
brightened the fair hair into spun gold. So she 
read on, and the chirping and whistling of the 
boy and the parrot blended in the harmony 
of the summer day. 

But there came an alien note. A woman’s 
high-pitched voice called, “Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Harvie! Oh! What have you in that 
great basket ?” 

The speaker was Mrs. Candler, a vivid, 
vivacious little woman who was staying at 
the hotel at the upper end of the lake. She 
came strolling down the road, with her small 
son Reginald hanging to her hand. His pert 
young voice followed his mother’s shrill tones. 

“Say, what you -got in that basket?” he 
demanded. 

“Mushrooms,” replied Mrs. Harvie. 

At first Mrs. Candler touched the mush- 
rooms cautiously with her finger tips, but 
presently, becoming interested, she began 
to help sort them. Then with an impatient 
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exclamation she stripped off the 
rings that weighted her slender 
fingers and tossed them upon a 
near-by stone. 

Reginald stood for a while 
picking at the mushrooms; then 
he tugged impatiently at his 
mother’s hand. 

“Aw, come on, mamma!” he 
said. “Let’s find some hop-toads 
to throw stones at.” 

“Tn a minute, darling,” said his 

, mother. “Clever, high-spirited 
children are so restless, aren’t 
they, Mrs. Harvie? Look, sweet 
pet! See that pretty poll parrot.” 

Reginald, disregarding Mrs. 
Harvie’s warning, ‘‘Take care! 
He'll peck you!” ran to the cage 
and promptly had his fingers 
nipped. 

“Tll pay you for that, you 
bird!” he cried and, picking up a stick, 
began to punch at the parrot, which 
in turn screamed and struck back at 
him. 

“Stop that,” said Jimps, catching 
Reginald’s arm. 

“Let me alone!” Reginald said an- 
grily, kicking fiercely at the boy’s bare 
shins. “You’ve got nothing to do with 
me, you dirty poor boy.” 

“I ain’t goin’ to let you pester that 
bird,” Jimps said firmly. 

Reginald backed off to a safe dis- 
tance. “I will if I want to!” he shouted. 

But for all his bold words he did 
not venture again within reach of the 
mountaineer’s sturdy young arm. For 
a while he vented his spite by throw- 
ing pebbles at him; then he wandered 
to the shed that served as a kitchen 
and banged furiously with a frying 
pan on pots and kettles. When he saw 
the Starwink campers coming up the 
path from the lake he dropped the pan 
and ran and caught Sandy Harvie by 
the hand. 

“What made you not be here when I 
came?” he demanded. “Why weren’t 
you here to play with me?” 

“T didn’t know you were coming,” 
Sandy said politely. He was the young- 
est of the Harvies, the twelve-year-old 
petted “baby” of the camp. “O mother, 
we’ve had the best time!” he ex- 
claimed, giving his mother a hug. 

“I got a lovely picture of the Portal; 
the light’s just right,” said Elinor 
Lane, whose bright, homely face at 
that moment looked like a comic pic- 
ture. 

“We had a jolly boat race,” said 
Mary Watkins, a vivid brunette, com- 
ing up arm in arm with fair-haired 
Anne Lewis. “Anne and I raced Chris 
and Harrison, and we almost beat 
them. Didn’t we, Anne?” 

Christopher Harvie set his head 
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nodding like a Chinese idol’s, and Harrison 
Ruffin, a brown-faced, tawny-haired young- 
ster much like his cousin Page, chanted teas- 
ingly, “‘A miss is as good asa mile.” 

“Here, Page, leave your old book and let 
me tell you about my picture,” said Elinor, 
starting toward the hammock. Suddenly she 
stopped. “Oh, how lovely!” she exclaimed, 
pointing to Mrs. Candler’s rings lying on the 
stone. “Look, girls! Did you ever see any- 
thing so exquisite? Those gorgeous colors!” 

“Precious!” “Lovely!” “Beautiful!” exe 
claimed the other girls. 

“Huh!” said a slow voice. “They ain’t 
nothin’ to make sich a fuss over.” 

The young campers stared at the boy,— 
barefooted, in dingy overalls and torn shirt, 
—who had turned from the parrot and was 
gazing over Elinor’s shoulder at the rings. 

“My word! You look like a judge of 
gems!” Christopher said, laughing. 

Jimps stood calm and unabashed. “I got 
sparklers prettier’n them little few things; lots 
of ’em, an’ all colors, like a rainbow.” 

There was a shout of laughter in which 
matter-of-fact, truth-loving Elinor did not 
join. 

“Why, boy,” she exclaimed, “those are dia- 
monds and rubies and emeralds, perfect beau. 
ties and worth ever so much money! One 
little diamond costs—oh, a hundred dollars! 
And big ones cost ever so much more. I don’t 
reckon you ever saw such jewels before, and 
as for having any—nonsense !” 

“Oh, he’s found some crystals like those we 
got in the cave, or some bits of broken glass,” 
said Harrison Ruffin. 

“They ain’t glass, my sparklers ain’t,” de- 
clared Jimps. 

“Show them to us,” said Elinor. 

“J won’t. You got nothin’ to do with ’em.” 

“Then I don’t believe you have—anything. 
I don’t believe a word you say,” Elinor said 
severely. 

“Suit yoreself. B’lieve it or don’t b’lieve it,” 
Jimps answered indifferently, turning back to 
the parrot. 

“Oh, everybody stop spatting,” cried Page. 
“Let me tell you the most wonderful thing! 
You all know how cross Zillo is. Well, this 
boy —” And she proceeded to tell about his 
making friends with the parrot. “Who is he, 
anyway ?” she asked, lowering her voice. “Do 
you know, Harrison? That girl—his sister, I 
suppose—calls him Jimps, and her name is 
Minta.” 

“They are the Farlans,” answered Harrison, 
who had spent his early boyhood in the 
mountains. “That Jim Farlan—Whistling 
Jimps they call him from his whistling so— 
roams the woods like a wild thing. The others 
are Minta and Nance and Looey and Sam. I 
don’t know the baby’s name. They are squat- 
ters and live here, there, anywhere. They’ve 
come lately to the cabin at the foot of Deer 
Mountain.” 

“Can you really put your finger into that 
cage? Won’t Zillo peck you?” Alexander 
asked the young mountaineer. 

“Here, you, Jimps!” said Minta, catching 
her brother roughly by the shoulder. “You 
come on an’ sell them minnows.” 

“Sell minnows!” laughed Chris. “I didn’t 
think he’d deal in anything smaller than 
whales. He’d better be seeing about his jewel 
mine. Is it anywhere near Bear Bluff? We’d 
like to look it up; we’re going there for a 
picnic to-morrow, and we might bring back a 
handful of sparklers!” 

“Oh, he’s absurd,” said Mrs. Candler. 
“Come, Reginald; come, my sweet pet! Let’s 
go back to the hotel and put on a white sailor 
suit.” 

“T ain’t going to the hotel, and I ain’t going 
to dress up,” announced Reginald. “I’m going 
down the road to throw stones at hop-toads.” 

“Not now, sweet pet; it’s nearly supper 
time,” coaxed his mother. “Let me get my 
rings, and we — Why, I put them—didn’t I 
lay my rings —” 

“On the stone by the camp chair you were 
in,” called Mrs. Harvie, who was putting 
mushrooms on the alcohol stove. 

“But they aren’t here.” 

“Of course they are. On that flat stone,” 
Mrs, Harvie insisted. “I saw you put them 
there.” 

“Yes; but—they aren’t.” 

“They may have rolled down into the 
grass,” said Mrs. Harvie. “Chris! Harrison! 
David! Find Mrs. Candler’s rings.” 

They looked carefully, combing the grass, 
searching on the rock over and over again as 
if the rings had gone away with a vagrant 
sunbeam and might come back, and feeling 
the ground as if the jewels might be hidden 
there. 

“Maybe you moved them,” said Harrison. 

“T haven’t touched them since I put them 
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here,” answered Mrs. Candler, placing her 
hand on the rock for the tenth time. “Oh, I 
know what’s become of them!” she ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly and fiercely toward 
Jimps. “That boy stole them. Of course he 
did. He’s been hanging round here ever since 
I came. You little thief ! Give me my rings!” 

Jimps looked at her and made a grimace; 
then he chirruped to the parrot, gave it a 
final pat and joined the other young Farlans 
at the roadside. 

Mrs. Candler ran after him. “If you don’t 
give back my rings—at once I say!—I’ll 
have you arrested and put in jail!” 

“Now, Jimps, see what a mess you’re in, 
meddlin’ with things you got no business 
with,” said Minta, who from a distance had 
been watching the campers as they searched 
for the jewels. 

Page looked thoughtfully at the ragged ur- 
chin. Walking up to him, she spoke in an 
undertone: 

“That lady put four rings on the stone. I 
saw her. If—if you picked them up, now, give 
them back.” 

Jimps’s clear eyes met hers for a second, “I 
ain’t teched her rings,” he said. 

“You did,” cried Mrs. Candler. “You took 
them, and you’ve got to give them back.” 

Jimps laughed. Like a chipmunk he sprang 
upon a big rock at the edge of the camp 
ground, caught a hemlock branch, swung back 
and forth and, suddenly letting loose the 
branch; made a flying leap that landed him 
far up the road. 

“Uh, Jimps! Quit yore prankin’,” com- 
manded Minta. “Ef hotel folks git down on 
us, old man Pursit won’t leave us come thar 
to sell minnows. Mammy’ll beat you to a 
frazzle. Come back an’ behave yoreself.” 

Jimps scowled and stamped his feet and 
shook his head angrily, but he returned to the 
edge of the camp ground. 

“T ain’t teched her old rings,” he declared. 

“Of course you took them. They couldn’t 
walk away. And no one else has been near 


here. You crept behind us and slipped over. 


there and took them.” 

“Jimps, whyn’t you give the old woman 
her rings?” asked Minta. 

“T can’t give what I ain’t got,” Jimps said 
sullenly. 

The campers stood listening to the contro- 
versy and gazing uncomfortably at one an- 
other. They remembered what Jimps had said 
about sparklers. Did he indeed have jewels, 
real jewels that he had stolen ? 

“He must have taken them,” Mary said in 
an undertone. “There’s no one else.” 

“T don’t believe he did,” Page said slowly 
and thoughtfully. Suddenly her face bright- 
ened. “O Mrs. Candler!” She ran up the road 
and, put her hand on the little woman’s arm. 
“Jimps Farlan didn’t take your rings. I’ve 
been thinking it over, and I remember just 
where he went and what he did. You see, he 
was standing by that chestnut tree. He came 
and looked over Elinor’s shoulder, and then 
he went back that way to Zillo’s cage. He 
didn’t—he couldn’t—get the rings, for I was 
between him and them all the time.” 

“Of course he took them,” snapped Mrs. 
Candler. “I put them there. Now they are 
gone. What else could have become of them?” 

“T know he didn’t go to that rock,” Page 
repeated positively. 

““T cert’n’y ain’t been thar,” said Jimps. “Ef 
mammy beats me to death, ef they hang me 
or jail me, I ain’t took them old rings.” 

“T know you didn’t,” said Page, giving him 
a reassuring smile. “You didn’t do it, and 
they shan’t hurt you. I am going to stand by 
you.” 

“As Page says, she would have seen him if 
he had gone to that rock,” said Mrs Harvie. 
“Let’s look again. Perhaps —” 

“She was not noticing,” Mrs. Candler in- 
terrupted. “He slipped by her. You boys must 
go with me and march the little thief straight 
to Mr. Pursit to be searched.” 

“We must, eh?” muttered Harrison. 

“He’s got to give back my rings. And I am 
going to ask Mr. Pursit to forbid these little 
wretches ever, ever coming again on the hotel 
grounds.” 

“Then we can’t sell no more minnows,” 
wailed Nance. 

“We can’t git no more nickels for weeds,” 
cried Looey, looking dolefully at the wild 
flowers she had hoped to sell to a hotel guest. 

“OQ Mrs. Candler! That isn’t fair,” pro- 
tested Page. “You haven’t any right to make 
these poor children suffer because you suspect 
Jimps —” 

“Suspect! I know,” Mrs. Candler said an- 
grily. “He may have hidden my rings. If I 
ne-ever get them back,”—her voice trembled 
at the thought,—“I shall always believe and 
know he took them. Come, boys, take him to 


Mr. Pursit. Here, Reginald, don’t give me 
your fist like that. What have you in your 
hand?” 


“Nothing.” . 
“Don’t annoy me when I am worried to 


death already,” she said sharply. “Take my 
hand.” 


As she jerked at his fingers he suddenly 
opened his fist and threw down something 
that, falling in a patch of sunlight, glittered 
and twinkled. Mrs. Candler gasped and stared 
and scrambled to seize the lost jewels. 

“Here they are, all of them!” she exclaimed. 
Then she wheeled toward her son. “Reginald, 
Reginald Candler! And you had my rings all 
that time and saw me looking for them—dis- 
tressed, wretched — Oh, you naughty, naughty 
boy! Aren’t you ashamed —” 

Reginald interrupted his mother’s reproof 
by throwing himself flat on the ground and 
howling at the top of his voice. ; 

“It—it wasn’t a nice thing for you to do, 
my son,” she said in an apologetic tone. “But 


don’t cry.” 


Reginald howled the louder, and empha- 
sized his screams by kicking and pounding the 
ground with his fists. 

His mother tried to lift him, saying sooth- 
ingly, “Why, son! Sweet pet! Are you so 
grieved at having annoyed mamma? Don’t 
cry, darling; don’t cry. You’ll make yourself 
ill. Get up, and let’s go home, dear. It’s all 
right now.” 

“Tt surely isn’t all right, Mrs. Candler,” said 
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** You couldn’t noway leave your 
burden behind you ?’’ 


talented neighborhood.” Aunt Polly 

Crum, sitting perilously close to the 
edge of a rocking-chair, with her fingers nerv- 
ously pleating and unpleating the hem of her 
gingham apron and her eyes upon a gayly 
woven basket at her feet, volunteered the 
information in a very small but shrill voice. 
Miss Crum, according to her own declaration, 
was “of a small pattern.” She would have 
been highly successful as a wren; everything 
about her was trim and neat and small— 
everything, that is, except the big herb basket. 

“You don’t depreciate,” continued Aunt 
Polly, with a speculative look in her small 
bright eyes, “how some folks live less’n you sell 
herbs. By the rookus I hear inside some houses 
a body’d opine they was gettin’ ready to 
shoot a rabbit or somethin’; but I know it’s 
Myrtle Vine endeavorin’ to rid up one room 
to receive me in. But I don’t never tell how 
thick the dust is.” 

Aunt Polly eyed the crullers as Ma Dallas 
gave them a sugar coating. “And doughnuts, 
for instance,” she continued ; “I was over Roll- 
ing Ridge way last week, and a lady I’ll not 
mention was fryin’, and they looked as likely 
as Si Bassett’s new barn till you sampled ’em. 
How such nice-appearin’ rounds could be so 
tough was beyond me. I did my best. I says 
to me, ‘Polly, you got favors and favors off of 
Mis’ Sant —’ La, Ma, I never meant to, but 
you’re as safe as the Dutch Reformed Church. 
And so as I says, ‘Polly you’ve got to eat one 
—two.’ But I couldn’t. So when Mis’ Sant 
went into her but’ry ’twas like a life preserver 
to me, for I dropped one and a half whole 
ones into my herb basket and sort of pecked 
away at the sediments, ruminatin’ to myself 
what sort of honest compliment I could pass 
on them tough nuts.” 

Ma Dallas placed a plate of spicy fries be- 
side Miss Crum. “You needn’t to eat, Polly, 
if they don’t taste right. I shan’t mind.” 


ne Stale as if Flower Hill is a dreadfully 
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Page severely. “You believed that boy stole 
your rings, and you accused him of it. Don’t 
you think you owe him an apology?” 

“An apology? That little ragamuffin?” 
gasped Mrs. Candler. “Why, why—he might 
have stolen the rings. I don’t doubt he would 
have stolen them if he had had a chance. 
Probably Reginald saved them by picking 
them up.” 

“Yes,” said Reginald. “I took them to keep 
for you. Come on, mamma. Come on away 
from these horrid folks.” He tugged at her 
hand, and she went obediently up the road. 

“Well! Wasn’t that a silly shame!” ex- 
claimed Chris, looking after them. 

The other campers laughed—all except 
Page, who was too indignant to see the ludi- 
crous side of the affair. She ran up the road 
after the Farlan children, who, having calmly 
accepted Mrs. Candler’s injustice, were walk- 
ing on toward the hotel, feeling relieved that 
the threatened punishment had not fallen on 
Jimps and involved them all. 

“Good-by,” Page said, giving Jimps’s hand 
an impulsive, friendly clasp. “I am sorry that 
Mrs. Candler was so unkind and so unfair. It 
was horrid of her not to apologize.” 

“TJ didn’t mind nothin’ she said,” Jimps an- 
swered slowly. He started up the road and 
then turned back. “Say!” he exclaimed, cocks 
ing his head sidewise, with his eyes shining 
like a bird’s. “I wouldn’t mind lettin’ you see 
them sparklers o’ mine.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


[LL TALENT 


, Frances Greenman 


Aunt Polly perked her head like a speck 
led chickadee. “Ma Dallas, I never knowed 
you to make a tough eat in all my life. I’ll 
absorb a piece and take the rest along for my 
dinner. You aim to do all your work alone 
this winter? I’ll make a guess you miss Cla- 
rissy. Seems like education is taking the whole 
world by the horns; just deestric’ learnin’ 
don’t satisfy no more. When I was a girl I 
could diagram clear across the front board in 
Pride Valley school. You remember how we 
used to box the words up neat and slick and 
disseminate ’em like freight cars across the 
board? I couldn’t box nothin’ now. So I says, 
‘What’s the use of so much education just to 
forget it after a spell?’ What’s this I hear 
about Clarissy ?” 

“Clarissy!”” Ma Dallas paused, with a 
doughnut suspended over the big iron pot. 

“T heerd she had got the sop’more,” said 
Aunt Polly. 

Mrs. Dallas looked puzzled for a second, 
then became greatly interested in frying 
doughnuts. 

“T don’t claim to keep up with all these 
new diseases,” Aunt Polly continued. “Folkses’ 
*pendixes was peaceable in my young days. 
But I pretended when Mis’ Joe Whittlesby 
was speakin’ about Clarissy that sop’mores 
was as easy as chicken pox, and I says, ‘I 
hope she has it light.’ ” 

Ma Dallas went into her buttery, and when 
she came forth bearing a crock of butter to 
work, the crinkles had left the corners of her 
eyes, and her mouth was the usual pretty 
curve. “Clarissy’s doing fine, Aunt Polly ; she’ll 
soon be over—the—sophomore.” 

Aunt Polly began on a second doughnut. 
“You don’t want no herbs to-day, Ma?” 

“Surely. Mint and sage and lavender. What 
else have you in your basket, Polly ?” 

Once, after a visit of the herb peddler, 
Clarissy had complained, “Aunt Dell, you 
never can use all the pen’royal and weeds you 
bought last time.” 

“Clarissy,” Ma had replied, “if Aunt Polly 
didn’t find purchasers, then what? Isn’t it 
better to buy and allow her a feeling of inde- 
pendence than to have a subscription paper 
passed round?” 

Ever after that Clarissy had purchased at 
least a bunch of sweet marjoram, and in her 
heart she thanked her Aunt Dell for the 
lesson. 

The herb lady finished the doughnut and 
began to tie the strings of her bonnet. “Well, 
I must be triculatin’ along.” 

“Why, Aunt Polly Crum!” exclaimed Ma 
Dallas. 

“T ain’t done nothin’,” said Miss Crum. 
“Your voice sounds like it was spankin’ some- 
body.” 

_ “What do you mean by starting off this 
time of day, and noodles for dinner!” 

To hear Ma Dallas you would have thought 
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she was unaware that Aunt Polly had timed 
her call to a nicety. Miss Crum had no idea 
of “triculating”; she had planned to stay to 
dinner. 

“Slick as a whistle,” as Peter put it. “We 
have to tea her or dine her or lunch her about 
so often, but it is worth it, for Aunt Polly is a 
nice little show all by herself.” 

“Well, mebbe I can,” said Aunt Polly. “I 
cal’late to call over to Herriott’s ’fore early 
candlelightin’, and that’s a right smart walk. 
What time is it? You plan to cream that?” 

“I do,” said Ma as she took an “open- 
faced” apple pie from the oven.:“I baked a 
large one on purpose, for our old Dominique 
crowed on the ground this morning.” Ma’s 
eyes smiled. 

“Bein’ as you seem so bent on it, I may’s 
well stay. That there brother-by-law of my 
Cousin Em’s by marriage come in on me un- 
expectedlike yesterday and croqueted me out 
of house and home, so to say; he et me clean. 
Ten-year locusts are mild imbibers alongside 
Lodemy Evans’s man. I’ve viewed harvest- 
ers and hayers and other whatnots, but that 
man of Lodemy’s can manicure food off’n a 
plate easier than Milo Hendricks fell down 
his well, and once he started he went real 
fast. That man’s goin’ to terminate hisself 
one o’ these days without no doctor’s assist- 
ance. Eatin’ is all the quality he owns. He —” 

But the Dallas canary began such a riotous 
roundelay that Miss Polly’s shrill notes were 
lost in the melody that filled the kitchen. 

“Mercy-to-me,” cried Miss Crum during 
the lull, “your bird got more’n his share 0’ 
noise when music was passed out, and there’s 
Mis’ Debbie Winslow’s canary that never has 
cheeped.” 

“Now, Polly,” said Ma cheerfully, “I’ve got 
to take this butter out to the dairy; so you 
keep house while I’m gone. If Dicky sings too 
loud, throw a towel over his cage; he’s easy 
to take a hint.” 

Mrs. Dallas lingered a while in the quiet of 
the milk house. “Poor Polly,” she murmured. 
“T calculate I’ll take my time to skim the 
-- for my pie, and maybe she'll doze 
off.’ 

When Ma returned a great calm had fallen 
on the kitchen; Aunt Polly Crum had suc- 
cumbed to its warmth and peace. Her small 
sleek head lay quietly at rest against the red 
and blue of the calico rocker; her small ears 
gave no heed to the chirps of the canary or to 
the noise of the kitchen. door as it opened. 
Peter’s mouth curved when he entered and 
saw Aunt Polly. Ma Dallas’s hands were as 
white as a dusty miller’s as she lifted them 
from the big bread bowl. 

“T'll hush all right,” said Peter in a low 
tone. “We'll not need an orchestra-to-day to 
cheer us through dinner from noodles to pie. 
We’ve got Aunt Polly.” Peter sniffed. “Apple, 
Aunt Dell ?” 

Ma nodded. 

“Put me down for two wedges and please 
have dinner at the usual time. Besides bring- 
ing out Clarissy and Amy Christy I have con- 
siderable running round to do in town. Bob 
can’t go after Amy this Friday; so it means 
extra flivvering round Piety Hill to the 
Christy farm. Does she,” nodding toward the 
sleeper, “always sleep with her hat on?” 

In the dusk of early evening when Clarissy 
came home a fine rain was falling, but great 
cheer greeted her in the old Kansas farm- 
house. A fire crackled merrily on the hearth; 
the rooms were flooded with light from well- 
trimmed lamps. Uncle Jed had “flaxed round” 
and got all the chores done, so that Peter 
could settle down for the evening and hear 
Clarissy “run on,” for Clarissy was usually 
bubbling over with news. Ma Dallas had 
decked the tea table in Clarissy’s favorite 
gold-and-blue china and placed little dishes of 
delectable food here and there on the white 
cloth. She was ever prone to make a holiday 
of her niece’s return from school at the end of 
the week. Uncle Jed, with a flatiron between 
his knees, was cracking butternuts; a plate of 
golden-yellow taffy of the 
kind Aunt Dell could make so 
well and a dish of apples pol- 
ished like mirrors stood on a 
side table; two new magazines 
and three letters lay on the 
reading table, and enticing 
odors floated in from the 
kitchen. Though all those 
things greeted Clarissy, her 
usually busy tongue was silent, 
and Aunt Dell and Uncle Jed 
‘yed her covertly; something 
was radically wrong when 
Clarissy had nothing to say. 

“Maybe it is geometry,” Ma 
Dallas hazarded as she popped 
1 pan of cream biscuits into 
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the oven. “I’d hate to have to live along 
with geometry five days a week, though I cal- 
culate it’s a good and necessary discipliner 
and mind developer.” 

That evening after the kitchen was in order, 
the cakes “set” for breakfast, and Pa Dallas, 
Peter and Clarissy disposed in comfortable 
chairs round the living room Ma Dallas set- 
tled down to mending and turned her mild 
eyes toward the pretty girl in the morris 
chair. “Clarissy, Aunt Polly Crum was here 
to-day; she said she heard that you’d had 
the sop’more. I begin to believe it. And, you 
know, folks that have measles and such are 
able to bear them much easier when they 


‘break out.” 


Though Clarissy laughed, it was a quick, 
mirthless sound. “I may as well break out 
now as later, for I’m most distracted, and so 
are Amy and Tom and all the rest of us 
Flower Hill folks. As Peter would say, we’re 
stumped; we can’t think of one novel or in- 
teresting thing.” 

“Tell us about it by and by,” suggested 
Peter, glancing up from a magazine. 

“Well, it’s a street fair.” 

“Street fair!” said Ma Dallas. “I never 
knew there was such a course in County High. 
Sounds real alluring, Clarissy.” 

Pa Dallas, whose attention was divided 
between his niece and an apple that he was 
paring, asked evenly, “You specializing in 
street fairs, Clarissy ?” 

“To help finance the high-school Annual. It 
is the sophs’ turn to do their bit. Mr. Fletcher, 
the banker, has offered a prize for the most 
original and appropriate concession—I think 
he said appropriate. He is interested because 
Floyd is editor in chief. We don’t expect to 
win a prize on our concession, for we can’t 
think of one thing to put into it. Nell Herriott 
is our chairman, and the chairmen chose their 
helpers. Though it is perfectly dear of Nell to 
stick to us Flower Hill young folks, and, Aunt 
Dell, she chose us every one even to Jelly 
Jasper, and you know Jelly is about as much 
help as a katydid, and she could as well as not 
have chosen Lulu Sumner and Drew Duncan 
and other town boys and girls, and —” 

“Jelly,” said Ma Dallas, running a hand 
into one of Peter’s socks, “will make his mark 
yet; he’s too odd not to. I’m real proud of 
Flower Hill. Few districts have sent such a 
goodly number of rural graduates to County 
High as we have. Go on, Clarissy.” 

“We have had so many meetings I can’t 
bear even to glance at the call board. Kirk 
Jasper is general manager; he 
has engaged Pryor’s garage 
because the weather is too 
chilly for a campus affair. 
Since Nell drew Number One, 
we had a choice of situations, 
but we can’t think of any- 
thing to locate on it. Every 
time we read or remember 
something novel or merely 
thinkable we rush off to Callie 
Gates, the secretary, and she 
calmly looks into her book, 
and when we say Punch and 
Judy or Fortune Teller or, oh, 
anything, she says, ‘Already 
taken.’ We are about thought 
out, we Flower Hill folks.” 
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‘* Home- cured ham,’’ shouted Uncle Billy. ‘‘ And bacon,’’ shrilled Aunt Polly 


“H’m!” said Ma Dallas. “And this very day 
Aunt Polly Crum remarked that ours is such 
a talented neighborhood.” 

Clarissy scoffed. “Talented! What in? All 
we have to boast of is a dandy country road.” 

When Monday morning swung round, and 
Peter was cranking his automobile, Clarissy 
jabbing in her hatpins, the sun flaring up over 
Flower Hill, and little white flecks of hoar- 
frost were fringing the brown grasses, Ma 
Dallas took Clarissy’s round chin in her hands. 
“Child, you couldn’t noway leave your 
burden behind you, could you, this lovely 
morning and bear away a song to your school 
work ?” 

“Aunt Dell, that fairly hangs on my mind 
like a little Old Man of the Sea.” 

“T’ve been thinking, Clarissy, and every 
time between thinks I recall Aunt Polly Crum 
and her saying that ours is such a talented 
neighborhood. I don’t just get her vision, 
maybe, but I’m going to try —” 

“Pooh!” cried Clarissy. “Aunt Polly is 
nothing but a—little brown toad; she hops 
round like one.” 

“What about the jewel in the little hopper’s 
head ?” 

The next butter day Ma Dallas, waiting for 
Pa in the People’s Store, overheard scraps of 
conversation between two high-school girls as 
they fluttered round the candy case. They 
were talking about the fair: “Poor Number 
One — Mean to hang on to the best location — 
Country folks are so handicapped — Our con- 
cession is the best ever.” 

“H’m!” said Ma. “Country folks are so 
handicapped! Well, now, I never have be- 
lieved that yet.” 

The sun was riding high on the morning 
that Ma Dallas came across the fields from 
beyond Thorn Apple Brook and the little 
house that the herb woman called home. Ma’s 
face was smiling and neatly framed in the 
blanket shawl she wore over her head. 

“How true it is,” said she, standing on the 
stile that led into the home meadow, “that we 
had better not despise the day of small things 
and of homely, queer folks like Polly Crum.” 

The next Friday when Clarissy came again 
to the farm on the Sunset Road she was evi- 
dently still discouraged. 

“Street-fairin’ yet?” asked her Uncle Jed. 
“Shoo, Clarissy, maybe you are aiming too 
high. It’s not the frilliest affairs that are the 
big successes in life.” 

“You wouldn’t call peanuts high, would 
you, Uncle Jed? We have 
until Monday to think of 
something starier. You don’t 
know how we want to show 
certain folks that we can do 
something that will let people 
know we have—have —” 

“Initiative and—referen- 
dum,” said Pa Dallas solemnly. 

“Clarissy,” said Ma Dallas, 
“I went to see Polly Crum, 
and maybe I did find a jewel. 
She gave me a vision of all the 
folks round here, and who 
knows us better than Polly?” 

“Could we make a conces- 
sion out of it, do you think?” 
demanded Clarissy. 
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“T could,” said her aunt; “at least I’d be 
willing to make a start—with certain talent.” 

“Aunt Dell!” Clarissy’s face seemed to 
wake up, dimple, smile and beam upon the 
whole family. “You have saved my life!” 

“Tut, child, I’ve not even lifted a finger, 
but [’m thinking.” 

“Talk, Aunt Dell; tell it out.” 

“Now, Clarissy, ii we undertake this you 
needn’t to know one thing about it; you go 
right on studying and put your best foot fore- 
most in the geometry class.” 

“Not know! Not tell about it! But all the 
other concessions are so gorgeous, so —” 

“The bloom’s liable to be dimmed come fair 
time,” said Pa Dallas, looking over his spec- 
tacles. “Everybody won’t be real surprised. I 
calculated on going, but —” 

“You better telephone your committee to 
come over here, Clarissy,” said her aunt. 
“You must remember we need their approval.” 

“Approval! Why, Aunt Dell, you are our 
lifeboat !” 

At the called meeting, though Ma Dallas 
listened more than she talked, she agreed 
to help to the best of her ability—with the 
assistance of Flower Hill talent. 

“My,” said the committee as it went home, 
“we’re more in the dark than ever!” 

At the next week-end Clarissy looked anx- 
iously round the farm for signs of street-fair 
activities. 

“No,” said Peter, “I don’t know. I wouldn’t 
tell if I did. I don’t see one thing on the place 
that looks like a street fair. You can’t cry on 
my shoulder to-day. I’m busy.” 

“Well, I like that,” said Clarissy, “when my 
eyes are as dry as Thorn Apple Brook in 
August; but I don’t see how there can be a 
concession without any work. You ought to 
see how the townfolks are working —” 

“Aunt Dell doesn’t usually run up a flag 
or — 

“No-o-o,” said Clarissy and went over to 
the tool house to interview Pa Dallas. 

“Clarissy,” said Pa, “you’d better get some 
sort of a backbone bracer. You get wilted too 
easily.” 

“But how can we have a concession with 
no preparation? The fair is next week.” 

“Tve known your Aunt Dell real well for 
quite a time, and I never knew her to fall 
down on any scheme she got behind in except 
one. She canned a bushel of tomatoes to save 
’em, and they shot their cans.” 

Clarissy, still doubtful, returned to geom- 
etry and other things. 

During the next few days Pryor’s garage 
blossomed into a riot of color; every conces- 
sion was ready except Number One, and the 
Flower Hill young folks, who were present 
at their site, were the butts of everyone who 
passed along. 

“This is fierce,” said Jack Carter. “You 
don’t suppose Ma Dallas would go back on 
us, do you? I feel like a desert isle.” 

“That band over yonder,” Amy comforted 
him, “would be excruciatingly funny if only 
I did not feel so blue. Why didn’t we think of 
a band like that?” 

Just then a commotion occurred at the wide 
entrance, and, sweeping in amid a burst of 
applause, came Billy Small’s old red tin ped- 
dler’s cart, with Uncle Billy driving. He wore 
a quaint beaver hat and a blue army coat 
with brass buttons; his white whiskers were 
so trimmed that undeniably they added to 
his picturesqueness. Sitting beside him in her 
near-to Paisley shawl, with her bonnet riding 
over one ear and with her basket on her lap, 
was the smiling little herb woman of Flower 
Hill. Kippy Perdue, familiarly known as 
“Grandpa,” sat behind on the top of the cart; 
he was surrounded with boxes, barrels and 
baskets, and his fiddle was tucked under his 
chin. Uncle Billy drew up with a flourish. 
Concession Number One had arrived, and the 
crowd surged after it. It was the only surprise 
in the entire street fair. 

In two shakes of a feather bed, according 
to Aunt Polly, the Flower Hill 
young folks were hurried into 
straw hats and jumpers or 
sunbonnets and gingham 
aprons; in a few more shakes 
concession Number One was 
ready for business. 

Ma Dallas’s famous butter 
with its long-horned, short- 

* tailed deer stamp sold like hot 
cakes; everyone knew about 
Ma’s butter; it had taken 
many blue ribbons at county 
fairs. 

There was maple syrup with 
the Carter brand on it,—a 
guaranty as safe as a Liberty 
bond,—apples from the Werner 
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orchard and, oh, delectable viands outside 
and inside the old red cart. 

“Home-cured ham,” shouted Uncle Billy. 

“And bacon,” shrilled Aunt Polly, forget- 
ting the herbs she had to barter. 

But Grandpa Perdue‘sang no sales. He sat 
in a rush-bottomed chair beside the cart and 
played clear through his repertoire, from Old 
Dan Tucker to Money Musk; and when he 
had finished he began again, keeping time 
with his foot and remembering every second 
that he had once won a prize at an Old Fid- 
dlers’ Contest, and was now having the time 
of his life. 

“The only Criticism of this concession,” said 
the mayor, “is that it is being emptied too 
fast. I'll take a pail of that lard and the big- 
gest duck and, please, that batch of bread 
quick. I never get any except baker’s fixings.” 


THE 


Aunt Polly wandered down the streets, sell- 
ing herbs straight from Flower Hill; in that 
role she was as quaint a little person as you 
would meet in a journey of many days. 

“They shayshayed my lavender so fast I 
didn’t have time to procrastinate on the price. 
I never had such a good time since Prissie 
Price fell into Leonard’s Lake and had to be 
barrel roll 

“Clarissy, you mean thing not even to 
cheep!” said Gertie Rollins, sauntering over 
from the Beauty and the Beast concession. 
“Of course you country folks have the advan- 
tage. I want those cookies. You'll earn more 
money for the Annual than all the other con- 
cessions put together. What a cute old lady!” 

“That,” said Clarissy in a very satisfied 
tone, “is our-dear little Aunt Polly Crum.” 

“Never expected to play to such a crowd 
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again,” said Grandpa, preparing to start all 
over. “Now when I won that prize —” 

“Tt’s right smart of a trip for me an’ the 
cart,” said Uncle Billy, “being as we retired 
out Flower Hill way these ten-’leven years; 
but when Ma Dallas says, ‘Go,’ I shined ’er 
up, and here we be.” 

“Aunt Dell,” said Clarissy, taking a breath- 
ing spell behind concession Number One. “I'll 
trust you hereafter to the end o’ time. How 
can we ever thank you enough—and —’ 

“There, re, Clarissy, you can ted a 
better place to repent in than Pryor’s garage. 
But hereafter bear in mind not to overlook 
jewels in your own neighborhood. We all en- 
— contributing. Listen !” 

A hush fell over the fair as Professor Win- 
ston mounted a box. “Folks, I was born and 
raised on a farm, the finest place to be born 
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and raised on in all the world. So in announc- 
ing that Mr. Fletcher’s prize goes to —” 

“The old red cart from Flower Hill,” 
shouted a voice. 

“Right-o!” shrilled the crowd. 

Then the sophomores gave their yell and 
asked, “What’s the matter with Number 
One?” And the others assured them that, 
“She’s all right !” 

“My sakes!” said Ma Dallas. “I’d forgot- 
ten all about the prize. Now I am surprised.” 

“Welladay,” said Aunt Polly. Crum, “I 
never took a prize before in nothin’. I always 
aimed to, but somehow I was either tardy or 
absent or got spelled down or something. I’!] 
wager my herb basket that if Debbie Wins- 
low’s bird was here he’d sure lutate into song, 
he’d be so proud that he journalizes out 
Flower Hill way.” 


OLD HUGHYS SECRET METHOD OF. TRAPPING 





T occurs to me to describe a certain novel 
method of trapping that Willis Murch and 
I once paid ten dollars apiece to learn. 

Our instructor, who lived in the outskirts 
of the great woods perhaps a mile from our 
Maine farm, was a quaint white-bearded old 
woodsman, whose stories of hunting and trap- 
ping were the delight of all the boys there- 
abouts. His name was Hugh Glinds, but to us 
he was “old Hughy.” We never spoke of him 
otherwise. He had lived alone for many years. 
His place of abode, which stood close beside 
a spring near an enormous hemlock tree, was 
a long, low, ramshackle cabin built of peeled 
cedar logs. 

What an enchanting place that cabin was, 
with its odd little two-paned windows tucked 
in anywhere and its broad, low, cleated door 
with huge wooden latch that clattered when 
we pulled the leather string! And the interior, 
with its rows of tools and traps of all sizes, 
the double-barreled shotgun for partridges and 
the long, heavy rifle for bears, was truly de- 
lightful. There were pegs from which hung 
hanks of rawhide thongs for making snow- 
shoes; there were sorted heaps of ash strip 
for baskets, with mauls for pounding it and 
a fireplace and a boiler for steaming it; there 
were frows, hatchets and long knives sticking 
in the wall. Pervading the whole place, too, 
there were ravishing odors of castor and oil 
of anise and bergamot. 

In old Hughy’s younger days he had been 
a noted trapper and hunter of moose, bears, 
“Sucivees,” and once had seen a terrible animal 
that he called an “Ingin dav,” the like of 
which no naturalist had ever beheld or imag- 
ined. The creature had leaped thirty feet from 
one tree top to another and filled the night 
with its unearthly screams. I remember that 
the first time I heard old Hughy tell about it 
I was afraid to go home. 

Owing to past services as guardian of the 
settlements against the incursions of wild 
beasts, old Hughy firmly believed that he had 
a right to take a sheep from the farmers’ 
flocks now and then without asking permis- 
sion. He did not consider it as stealing, but 
merely as taking what was due him. 

But old Hughy’s moose-hunting and bear- 
hunting days were now over, and he sup- 
ported himself chiefly from “lining” bees in 
the woods, making baskets, weaving snow- 
shoes or moulding oxbows, and now and 
then teaching some aspiring young trapper 
his secret method of trapping mink, marten 
and fisher. The old fellow asserted that it was 
far more efficacious than deadfalls or steel 
traps, and that it was purely his own inven- 
tion. He charged ten dollars for teaching it 
and exacted a solemn oath from all his pupils 
not to reveal it. 

I shall never forget that oath. He took 
Willis and me into a little back room of his 
cabin. 

“I’m a jestus of the peace,” le declared, “or 
jest the same’s one.” Then he made us lay our 
left hands on a large black old Bible that he 
kept there for the purpose and raise our right 
hands to heaven. His voice, I remember, was 
terrifying. “I solemnly swear, s’help me,” he 
made us repeat after him, “that I will reveal 
this secret to nobody, and that I will talk 
about it to nobody, nor describe it in writing 


to anybody, nor draw any eEr of it. And 
may lightnin’ strike me dead if I do.” 

All that of course was a crafty way of keep- 
ing the method secret, but neither Willis nor 
I ever dreamed of revealing it. On the con- 
trary, we were fearful that we might some- 
how do it accidentally. 

But a saving clause went with the oath. 
After administering it in that awful voice the 
old man turned and said, “Arter I’m dead ye 
may tell anybody ye’ve a mind to.” That, I 
may add, is why I am able to describe it now. 
Old Hughy Glinds has been dead many a long 
year. 

After we were “sworn” that day and had 
paid our money the old man took us off three 
or four miles into the woods to a cedar 
swamp on the upper course of Lurvey’s 
Stream, where he had his “model.” It con- 
sisted of an inclosure exactly ten feet square, 
formed of large cedar stakes driven into the 
ground as close together as they could be set. 
On the tops of the stakes, which were sawed 
off even at a height of three and a half feet, 
were laid strong poles that spanned the pen 
and roofed it entirely. For greater security old 
Hughy had nailed the ends of the poles to the 
posts. 

On first approaching the place, you would 
hardly have guessed that there was a pen 
there, for it was covered with fir boughs and 
completely hidden by bushy little fir shrubs 
six or seven feet high that the old man had 
stuck into the ground all round it, so that it 
resembled a little fir thicket such as you fre- 
quently see in swamps. 

In one side of the pen and on a level with 
the ground was set what old Hughy called 
the “sleeve,” a funnel-shaped crate, eighteen 
inches in length and eight inches in diameter; 
it was made of narrow strips of weathered 
board nailed on two wooden collars, one at 
each end. Within the outer collar of the fun- 
nel there were five converging wire “needles,” 
the inward ends of which were free and flexi- 
ble, so that a mink or a marten, though he 
could easily creep inside the pen in quest of 


On reaching the trap, however, 


the tempting bait, would be prevented from 
coming out by the sharp, projecting points. 

The needles in old Hughy’s sleeves were ap- 
proximately the size of large knitting needles. 
Although they would spring apart at a slight 
push when an animal crawled in, they pre- 
sented sharp unyielding points when it at- 
tempted to go out. The old man pretended 
that he held a patent on his sleeve, which he 
himself made and sold to his pupils for an 
additional sum of two dollars apiece. Who- 
ever took lessons in trapping of him was ex- 
pected to purchase one. 

The sleeve was set fast in the side of the 
pen by means of two stakes and several large 
stones. To get rid of the smell of metal he 
coated the needles with melted tallow and 
tied a slender fir twig lengthwise to each of 
them. In fact the sleeve was so disguised with 
green boughs that it presented the appearance 
merely of a little opening in a thicket, which 
indeed the entire pen must have seemed to 
any animal that approached it. Even a trap- 
per might have passed it without suspecting 
anything. 

The pen and the sleeve were by no means 
all that went with the method as the old man 
taught it. What he called “dragging” was an 
equally important circumstance, and you had 
to do it every second or third day. A good 
“drag” could be made by skinning a hare or 
any other small animal. Then by means of a 
string tied to its hind legs you had to draw 
the fresh carcass through the woods and the 
swamps round the trap in arcs that all led 
in toward it. The trails thus formed were 
sufficient to lure the fur bearers from long 
distances away. Mink have been known to 
follow such a scent for four miles. 

After dragging for an hour or two, you 
tossed the hare into the pen, which was con- 
stantly kept baited either with hares or with 
any other dead animal—cats, lambs or fowls. 
On following a fresh blood trail to the vicinity 
of the trap a marten or a mink would run 
round until it discovered the hole through the 
sleeve; then almost invariably it would crawl 


we found it utterly, demolished 
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inside, and the trapper would find it when he 
made his rounds. Old Hughy asserted that by 
dragging properly he could lure all the fur 
bearers within a radius of four miles. He also 
asserted that he never lost an animal from 
that kind of trap. With regard to steel traps, 
it is common knowledge that one in three of 
all animals caught “foot” themselves and get 
away on three legs. Old Hughy’s method 
therefore has much to commend it in point of 
humanity. 

Willis and I had intended to learn the 
method and begin trapping in December that 
winter; but financial difficulties and ridicule 
in the home circle held us back until late in 
February. About the middle of March, how- 
ever, after school was finished and the annual 
woodpile had been conquered, I got the old 
squire’s permission to sojourn with Willis for 
a week at a lumber camp up in the woods, a 
camp that the loggers had left as usual on the 
fifteenth of the month. 

Although March and April both contain 
that magical letter “r’” which trappers deem 
so essential to the quality of good fur, it was 
too late in the season for trapping. But at 
the camp there were certain food supplies left 
over from the wintér stock, and we made our- 
selves quite comfortable. 

The site that we had selected for our trap 
was in a swamp on the far side of a large 
brook about a mile from the lumber camp. 
We spent an entire day in constructing the 
pen and in setting the sleeve according to old 
Hughy’s instructions, which we followed with 
implicit care. Then we devoted the next day 
to dragging with two hares, and, since there 
was still almost three feet of snow in the 
woods, we had to do it on snowshoes. 

Considerably to our chagrin we caught 
nothing during the first twenty-four hours. 
In fact, we learned afterwards that earlier in 
the winter a trapper had worked for a month 
along that brook. During the following night, 
however, we caught a mink, and we felt that 
our trap was at least constructed correctly. 

A tremendous rainstorm—the “line storm” 
probably—came on the next day and con- 
tinued for forty-eight hours. It filled the 
swamps with water and caused such a roaring, 
rushing freshet in the brook that we were 
unable to cross it and visit our trap until late 
the next day. The weather turned colder dur- 
ing the night; and in the morning we finally 
succeeded in bridging the brook by felling a 


_ tall tree across it. On reaching the trap, how- 


ever, we found it utterly demolished; the 
stakes and the fir bushes were scattered round, 
and the bait was gone. The poles that had 
covered the top had been wrenched off, and 
we found the sleeve thirty or forty feet away. 

For a while we were at a loss what to 
think of the matter, and -we were much in- 
clined to believe that one of old Hughy’s 
“Ingin dav’ls” had paid us a visit! Now ! 
suppose that a large hungry bear that the 
thaw had routed from its winter den had 
come along and smelled our bait; possibly it 
was the work of a wolverene. The mishap 
discouraged us, and we reasoned that if we 
rebuilt our trap it might be destroyed the next 
night. Moreover, my week was almost ended. 
and I felt that I had better go home. I ma\ 
as well admit that old Hughy’s story of the 
“Ingin dav’l” had made a deep.impression on 
me; I kept thinking that a beast that could 
so completely demolish such a strong trap 2s 
ours had been might take a notion to come 
round to our camp during the night. 

As things turned out, J never had another 
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opportunity of testing old Hughy’s method of 
trapping; my folks held other views than 
mine on how I should employ my time. In 
September we young people at the old squire’s 
began attending the academy at the village, 
six miles from the old farm, and before long 
other interests than trapping engrossed my 
attention. But for a number of seasons Willis 
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employed the method with success, and on the 
whole I am inclined to think highly of it. It is 
more humane and sportsmanlike than the 
steel trap and affords greater opportunity for 
the trapper to practice his skill. Although 
bears are still found in Maine, they do not 
often molest traps, and wolverenes are rarely 
heard of so far south as the United States. 


THE FORTUNE SEEKERS 


Cby F isher Ames Chapter Five.Tom cuts a creosote bush 


TANDING there in the water, Tom felt 
as if a veil had fallen from his eyes. He 
had been tricked; the men had not gone 

to the oasis. He waded back to the beach 
and, cutting the tackle, drew the rope softly 
through the blocks, without attracting the 
notice of the men. When he had almost all of 
the running rigging of the Olive he buried it 
behind one of the small dunes. Even if Black 
Jack succeeded in floating the sloop he would 
find it almost impossible to work her in her 
stripped condition. 

Tired as he was, Tom could not keep still. 
With his rifle and his canteen he walked 
slowly westward over the moonlit desert. 
There was a chance, he thought, of finding 
some kind of game and thus to 
eke out his scanty stock of pro- 
visions. As he rambled aimlessly 
along his mind was busy with 
schemes for recapturing the 
Olive. He was so deeply im- 
mersed in them that he paid no 
attention to his surroundings 


brink of 2 
other step would have sent him 
plunging down thirty feet to 
the bottom! 

The bottom of the gully was 
thick with unusually tall vege- 
tation. A short distance to the 
south an easy slope led into it, 
and Tom, convinced that some- 
where in the rank growth there 
was water, made the detour and 
descended. A well-worn trail led 
down the slope and along the 
bottom to a small excavation 
surrounded with loose earth. 
Deer, or whatever animals fre- 
quented the place, had evi- 
dently dug the hole, and the 
water in it was not clean. But 
Tom was not in a position to 
be fastidious ; he drank the con- 
tents of his canteen and then, 
using his handkerchief as a 
strainer, refilled it at the hole. 

Finding the water hole, dirty 
though the contents were, greatly 
revived his spirits. With a much 
lighter step he ascended the 
slope and came face to face with 
a troop of long-eared animals; 
and as they wheeled and scur- 
ried off he was astonished to see 
that they were burros. For a moment he was 
hopeful that some prospector’s or hunter’s 
camp might be near, but as he watched the 
burros racing for the foothills he realized that 
they were as wild as a band of deer. 

He had taken his bearings before he left the 
shore, and now he returned directly to the 
clump of creosote bushes near the dune where 
he had buried the rigging. The walk took him 
exactly twenty minutes. By pure chance and 
in circumstances in which an older hand 
might have failed he had found a sure supply 
of water, and, satisfied with what the night 
had hrought him, he made a hunter’s bed for 
himself under the bushes. 

Thoughts of the two castaways kept him 
awake for a long time. With burning anxiety 
he wondered whether they were suffering 
from thirst or hunger, and whether they were 
making their way north or south. He told 
himself that such an old prospector as Jerry 
Stokes must be equal to the situation, and 
that his father was no tenderfoot. For a while 

it least they could make a successful fight 
‘gainst the inhospitable forces of the desert. 

At sunrise he was awake, and before there 
was any stir on board the Olive he made a 
breakfast from a tin of preserved beef. 

When the men did appear on deck they 
came in a body, and Tom could see that 
omething was the matter; their movements 
ind their gestures indicated irritation. They 
vegan to place some dunnage in the tender, 
which was moored alongside, and when they 
‘iad lowered two spare casks into it Tom 
zuessed the cause of their irritation. They had 


discovered the empty butt and now intended 
to visit the water hole back at the oasis. 

Leaving Yates and Gus Slocum in charge 
of the sloop, Black Jack and Henry followed 
the casks over the side and started to row 
north. At least twenty-four hours would pass 
before they could get back, and if the wind 
shifted the trip might take them two days. 
Tom bit his lips. During that time he ought 
t6 be able to think of some plan for recap- 
turing the Olive. 

A little to the south and somewhat back 
from the shore stood two or three stunted 
mesquite trees. They offered a better shelter 
against the torrid rays of the sun than the 
creosote bushes gave, and Tom, waiting until 


the two men had gone below, began a rapid 
retreat in that direction. Several times Yates 
or Slocum reappeared on deck, and he was 
forced to hug-the hot sand; but though they 
used the glasses once, sweeping the desert in 
search of him, he thought, he was pretty sure 
that they did not see him. When he reached 
the clump of mesquite he was safe from 
danger of that sort. 

As he sat with his back to one of the 
twisted little trunks in order to avoid the 
blinding glitter of the gulf he saw something 
moving across the bush-dotted sands. At first 
the objects were blurred against the quivering 
blue heat waves, and, though they resembled 
deer at one moment and coyotes at another, 
he was sure that they were neither. They 
were men—Indians probably, for they wore 
no hats and moved in single file. And instead 
of being likely to help they brought a new 
danger. Like a crawfish Tom dug himself into 
the sand, and lay there with his rifle ready. 
No doubt they were the Indians that Jerry 
had spoken of as savages who in small bands 
frequented the shore of the gulf to hunt for 
pearls. The old prospector had described them 
as thieves always and as something worse 
when the incentive and the opportunity came. 
He believed that the wandering savages had 
killed and robbed a good many unfortunate 
white men. 

There were seven of them in the little col- 
umn, which came on steadily in a northeast- 
erly direction, heading straight for the water 
hole, and all were mounted on burros. Tom 
was thankful that he had shifted his hiding 





place, but even his present post was uncom- 
fortably near the line of march. As he tensely 
watched the swarthy, black-haired men file 
by he forgot the Olive, but suddenly a change 
in the listless air of the troop caused him to 
look out across the water. 

The leader had halted abruptly on a swell- 
ing ridge of sand just above the beach and, 
bending low in his primitive saddle, was star- 
ing toward the gulf. The others crowded up 
behind him, took one long look at the 
stranded Olive and scurried back down the 
ridge to a line of ocotillo bushes. Behind 
the bushes they dismounted and tethered their 
burros. In a few seconds they were as well 
concealed as a squatting flock of desert quail. 

Presently the leader wormed his way from 
the green ocotillos to the top of the ridge, 
where he lay peering at the sloop. The ap- 
pearance of Yates and Slocum soon rewarded 
him for his effort. The tide was now almost 
dead low, and the two men, with shovels in 
their hands, jumped overboard and began to 
enlarge the little channel that Tom had made. 

The rascals worked with admirable perse- 
verance until the inflowing tide finally drove 
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and the Indian unfolded a small pack that the 
burro carried and displayed the contents to 
the white man, who turned and shouted some- 
thing across the water. To Tom, watching 
them from his pit, all those actions were un- 
intelligible. A few moments later he was 
amazed to see Yates and the Indian walk 
away in the direction of the hidden arroyo; 
they left the burro hobbled on the beach. 

‘Slocum also seemed amazed. He went to 
the bowsprit, gesticulated violently and then 
sat down abaft the mast, with his eyes on the 
retreating pair. Possibly the Indians did not 
mean mischief. Yates was a strong man armed 
with a repeating rifle and, unless they took 
him off his guard, he could be an ugly cus- 
tomer in a fight. 

The ridge at the foot of which stood the 
screen of ocotillos was almost half a mile long, 
and owing to its curvature Tom could see 
only that part of its western base which was 
nearest him. For all he knew, the Indians 
might be creeping along behind it to waylay 
Yates. He did not know what to do, but he 
concluded that both for his own sake and for 
the safety of his friends it was wise not to be 
rash. If he took any risks they 
should be those he might neces- 
sarily have to face in his efforts 
to recapture the Olive and re- 
store her to his father. 

He turned and scrutinized the 
guif wistfully. The tide was 
three in, and it was 
still flowing swiftly; little 
patches of foam and seaweed 
dotted the water; and several 
dead bushes and limbs of trees 
floated by close to the shore. 
In some ways the long, narrow 
gulf resembled a river, and it 
always carried more or less 
driftwood to and fro on its 
tides. For a moment Tom looked 
blankly at the dead bushes; then 
a bold idea came to him. 

After turning it over in his 










them back to the sloop; and all the 
while the Indian on the ridge lay ex- 
posed to the sun, as motionless as a 
log. When Yates and his companion 
were again aboard he slid stealthily 
backward and disappeared behind the 
ocotillos. Tom guessed that he was in- 
forming the others that only two 
white men were on the boat. 
Whatever he told them, it was some time 
before the council ended. Tom had noticed 
with satisfaction that the Indians had no 
rifles, and that their only visible weapons 
were bows and arrows. When the leader 
emerged again he had left even those behind. 
Seated on his burro, he rode up the ridge and 
on toward the shore, and his whole attitude 
was that of a man who had traveled far, and 
who had nothing except his own drowsy 
thoughts to keep him company. : 

The fellow was a good actor. Before he pre- 
tended to discover the sloop he waited until 
one of the men reappeared on deck; then 
with a dramatic start he straightened up, 
rubbed his eyes and halted the burro on the 
beach. He made a sign that Tom presumed to 
be the peace signal and, throwing open his 
blanket, showed that he had no weapons. 

Both white men were now on deck with 
their rifles in their hands. They and the In- 
dian had a colloquy, but Tom could not 
hear what they said. Presently the Indian 
dismounted, threw his blanket over the burro 
and slipped a pair of hobbles on its forefeet. 
Naked except for his breechcloth and his leg- 
gings, he waded toward the sloop, balancing 
himself with extended arms 
against the strong set of 
the incoming tide. 

With breathless interest 
Tom watched the proceed 
ings. When the Indian 
reached the sloop he fre- 
quently pointed toward 
the land as he talked, and 
Tom guessed that he was 
urging the two men to re- 
turn to shore with him. 
But it was hard for him 
to believe that they would 
be foolish enough to com- 
ply, and he was startled 
when one of them—it 
was Yates, he thought— 
threw a canteen across his 
shoulder and swung himself overboard. The 
Indian, standing with the water above his 
waist, seemed to urge Slocum to join them; 
but at last he desisted when Slocum sat down 
on one of the lockers in the cockpit. 

Then Yates and the Indian waded ashore, 








mind he hid his rifle and his 
canteen in the pit under the 
mesquite and took a precautionary look at the 
Olive.and the ocotillos. Slocum was still seated 
back of the mast, gazing at the retreating fig- 
ures of Yates and the Indian. The screen of 
ocotillos betrayed nothing, and Tom had to 
count on the other Indians’ being occupied 
in the game that their leader was playing. 
Tucking his soft-brimmed hat under his belt, 
he began to crawl toward the slope of the 
beach. 

At the last clump of creosote bushes he cut 
off the largest bush with his knife and, push- 
ing it before him, slid down the beach into 
the water as quietly as a seal. Holding the 
stem between his teeth so that the branches 
would conceal his face, he struck out toward 
the north. He was an experienced swimmer, 
and the strong tide was with him. Moreover, 
he knew that shoal water was close at hand. 

The tide sought to sweep him inshore, and 
he had to fight against it at the same time 
that he strove to keep his pace down to that 
of the speed of the current. The slightest un- 
natural movement of the bush would arouse 
suspicion. As it was, his course was farther 
out than that of the floating drift. His lonely 
little bush must be conspicuous, he thought, 
and more than once his resolution weakened 
and he was on the point of turning back. 

At last the stern of the sloop with its tar- 
nished gilt letters confronted him. Then the 
tide swept him gently against the rudder, and 
he clung to it, with his knees on one of the 
slimy chains, and the water rippling and 
sucking round him. It was too late now to 
back out. He lifted himself cautiously until 
his head surmounted the 
edge of the stern. He could 
not see Slocum because of 
the cabin house, but he 
saw the fellow’s rifle lean- 
ing against one of the com- 
panionway doors. A few 
moments later he had it in 
his hands, and, stepping 
from the cockpit seat to 
the rail and thence to the 
top of the cabin house, he 
said in tones that quivered 
a little: 

“Hello, Slocum. I'm 


“g ~Ss aboard again.” 
Bad Slocum j up and 
~~. _ then almost fell overboard 


in his astonishment. With 
his mouth wide open he stared into the muzzie 
of the rifle, and gradually his gaze slid away 
from it and up to Tom’s sleek dripping head. 
“Thunderation!” he exclaimed. “Hoid easy 
there. I know you’ve got the drap on me.” 
; TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HOPE IS AN EAGER, living wish that what 
we desire may come true. 


The Faithful Lover of the Woods remembers 
To clean his Camp and quench the Camp Fire’s 
Embers. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS can separate 
friends far more widely than either time or 
space. 


“ONE GIRL in our village,” says the old cit- 
izen of Little Lot, “spends all her time making 
good and another one all her time looking 
good. If J had the choice of only one harrow, 
I shouldn’t pick either the disk harrow or 
the smoothing harrow, but the old-fashioned 
spring-tooth.” 


FOR THE PURPOSE of the experiment, two 
hundred members of the Philadelphia police 
force went to a field outside the city and 
resolved themselves into a mob. A squad 
of “tear-gas” bombers attacked them and 
promptly reduced them to submission. If 
every jailer in the country should keep a sup- 
ply of “tear-gas” bombs on hand, there would 
be fewer outrages by mobs. 


“LADY KILLERS” are a new exhibit at the 
county fairs. They include the old-time wash- 
tub, washboard, broom and dustpan, sadiron, 
cast-iron kitchen stove, coal stove, soapstone 
heater and many other pieces of household 
equipment now out of date. Seen together 
they do. appear to be a heavy lot, quite 
worthy of their name, so that the spectator 
turns with relief to the accompanying exhibit 
of “silent servants,” which work at the turn 
of a switch. 


THE LARGE FRENCH chestnuts that we 
know as marrons, and that are one of the de- 
lights of our holiday season, will be higher in 
price this year if the new tariff doubles the 
duty on them. The other side of the picture is 
the department of Corréze, in south central 
France, a poor land where the struggle for 
existence has bred a serious and sturdy peas- 
antry. The soil there is not fertile, but it 
raises chestnuts; and the people are much 
disturbed at the proposed tariff. 


AN EDITOR in a Kansas country town la- 
ments the fact that there is no longer a place 
in the village where a farmer who drives in 
with a load of wheat or other farm produce 
can put up his horses. There are plenty of 
restaurants where the farmer himself can eat 
and rest, but there is not a livery stable left 
in town. The same thing has happened or 
is happening everywhere. Those hospitable 
establishments that once furnished “entertain- 
ment for man and beast” have been driven 
out of business by the garage. 


THE RUSSIAN RUBLE used to be worth 
approximately fifty cents. But now that the 
communist government can print 100,000- 
ruble notes as easily as it can print notes of 
any other denomination a dinner of soup, 
roast beef, potatoes, pastry and coffee costs 
50,000 rubles, white bread is 7000 rubles a 
pound, black bread 500 rubles, and a half- 
mile ride in a cab costs 30,000 rubles. One 
hundred American dollars bring 4,000,000 
rubles in exchange, and the wages of a skilled 
mechanic are 1,000,000 rubles a month. 


THE RAPID INCREASE in the number of 
Chinese educated in America is owing to the 
United States’ having remitted for educa- 
tional uses a great part of the Boxer indemnity 
allotted to it. It would be hard to instance a 
wiser use of money. China got thereby a new 
set of leaders and America a greater extension 
of trade relations and influence. When Great 
Britain recently asked Dr. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese minister at London, how to induce 
more Chinese students to come to England 
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the young graduate of Columbia reminded 
the British government of the American prece- 
dent, and that China still owes Great Britain 
twenty-three more installments of the Boxer 
indemnity, of £400,000 each. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY 


RHAPS the queerest political jumble in 

modern times is the “anti-waste” cam- 

paign in England. The people seem to be 
growing hysterical over the matter of gov- 
ernmental extravagance. In several by-elec- 
tions a candidate selected by the Anti-Waste 
League has carried the day, though he pro- 
fessed allegiance to no one of the recognized 
parties—Coalition-Conservative, Coalition - 
Liberal, Independent-Liberal or Labor. Those 
elections were followed by others in which 
every candidate declared himself the truest 
representative of the spirit of anti-waste, and 
in at least two of the contests there was no 
candidate who offered himself as a supporter 
of the government. 

Economy, personal and governmental, is 
universally accepted as the one thing needful 
to restore the world to its normal state. 
Everyone urges it on others, but few practice 
it themselves. Since economy in the strict 
sense of the word implies voluntary self- 
restraint, we cannot count as thrifty those 
whose reduced incomes compel them to cut 
down their expenditures. But governments do 
not belong in that category, for, having the 
taxing power, they can continue to spend 
extravagantly even while the people are 
groaning under heavy burdens. 

In every country the people believe that 
the government is costing too much, that ex- 
penditure should be cut down and taxation 
reduced. They are right, but it is easier to 
demand the reform than to agree on any 
definite measures of economy. The prime dif- 
ficulty results from the fact that the functions 
of governments have been so multiplied and 
extended that we expect more from them 
than our fathers did. We do not wish to dis- 
continue or seriously to diminish any of those 
functions, but they all cost money. Reducing 
the appropriations for them enough to make 
an appreciable showing in the Treasury bal- 
ance at the end of a year would cripple or 
put an end to some of them, and that is not 
the kind of economy that the people want. 

Moreover, different parts of the country 
disagree on how the principles of economy 
should be applied. Public opinion in the Mid- 
dle West sees opportunity for large and wise 
saving in the expenditure for the navy and 
for coast defense. In the East there is a feeling 
that the measures for the benefit of the farm- 
ers are much too liberal. No matter where the 
knife of economy threatens, there are those 
who stand ready to turn it aside or to dull its 
edge. 

The budget system is soon for the first time 
to be put on trial. If the budget is wisely 
framed it will deal fairly with all the govern- 
ment functions, crippling none that are useful 
and favoring no interest and no part of the 
country at the expense of another. How it 
will fare in its passage through Congress re- 
mains to be seen. We shall at least discover 
whether the Representatives and Senators can 
refrain from attacking provisions that pare 
down their favorite appropriations. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


[i has long been usual for educators to 
lament that not more than a quarter of 
the children who enter the school system 
at the bottom emerge at the top as high- 
school graduates. It was the theory that 
almost anyone could go through high school 
if he wants to, and that only the lack of 
money on the part of parents or of ambition 
on the part of the pupil causes so many boys 
and girls to withdraw from school at or soon 
after the age of fourteen. But the army intel- 
ligence tests have shown that less than one 
third of our boys have the natural ability 
required by the studies of an academic high 
school, and that less than one seventh are 
mentally, capable of profiting by a college 
course. It would be wiser, therefore, instead 
of trying to put everyone through a con- 
ventional high-school curriculum, to improve 
the opportunities of industrial education for 
those who cannot do themselves credit in the 
higher sorts of book learning. 

A-very large proportion of the children who 
leave school are capable of further education 
through the use of the hands. In former times 
they got it, both through work at home and 


as apprentices to a trade; but city households 
offer little chance for the first, and the old 
apprentice system has fallen to pieces. Where 
it still exists in name it is hampered by the 
restrictions of the trade-unions, which, as a 
rule, permit only a few apprentices to a shop. 

Since our schools are not yet awake to the 
situation, a great many young fellows of fair 
capacity get no useful education at all beyond 
reading, writing and simple arithmetic, and 
therefore sink lower than they need to in the 
scale of labor or enrell themselves in the 
schools of vice and crime, which are always 
ready to receive them. 

Nothing would serve the interests of our 
country better than a well-thought-out and 
well-administered system of industrial edu- 
cation. We have here and there vocational 
and continuation schools, many of them 
doing excellent work; but school boards are 
inclined to treat them as hangers-on to the 
educational system rather than as essential 
parts of it. We have not, as they have in Ger- 
many, compulsory trade and continuation 
schools that fit the workman of ability to 
pass into a real technical school, where he can 
fit himself for high positions in the indus- 
trial service. We are as yet only flying round 
the edges of the great field of industrial edu- 
cation. 

Finally, it is to be observed that such edu- 
cation as we have recommended does not 
merely bring into use powers that would 
otherwise remain unemployed and undiscov- 
ered, but serves as a defense against destruc- 
tive revolutionary propaganda. Nothing so 
embitters a man as the thought that he is 
tied through life to a position beneath that 
to which he feels that he could have attained ; 
nothing so surely contributes to contentment 
as the feeling in a man’s heart that, if he will, 
he can find the means of making the most of 
himself. 
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NLY two weeks ago The Companion 
QO spoke of the prevailing spirit: of lawless- 

ness among elements in our nation that 
ought to set a better example. Within the last 
two or three years there has arisen from 
nearly every part of the country the com- 
plaint that vice and crime are increasingly 
common, and that the criminal courts are 
congested with an alarming number of felo- 
nies and misdemeanors. The county of Fulton 
in Georgia, which includes Atlanta, the largest 
city in that state, has had the same experi- 
ence that so many other counties have had. 
But the recent grand jury, appointed to exam- 
ine the criminal docket, made a presentment 
to the court that is of interest because it does 
something more than deplore the situation. 
The presentment undertakes to put the blame 
for the laxness of morals and the prevalence 
of lawlessness squarely on the shoulders of 
parents who have neglected their duty. 

“We doubt if morals can be legislated into 
the people,” says the grand jury. It might just 
as well have said frankly that morals cannot 
possibly be legislated into the people. “Schools 
and churches are powerful agencies for the 
preservation of morals, but the problem must 
be handled in large measure in the homes of 
the people and by the parents themselves. 
Especially do we appeal to the mothers to 
influence and direct their sons and daughters 
. . . to modesty in speech, in conduct and in 
dress. Indictments and fines and prison sen- 
tences will not regenerate the hearts of the 
people.” And then the grand jury goes on to 
suggest what there is lacking in our home life 
to-day. “We ask the people to reéstablish in 
‘their homes the family altar . . . and closer 
home relations between parents and their 
children.” 

There is excellent good sense there. The last 
fifty years have seen an extraordinary decay 
of religion in the household and a very con- 
siderable weakening of the ties of family life. 
Time was when family prayers were com- 
mon in the homes of the nation. How often 
are they heard to-day, even among the 
churchgoing part of our population? Rarely, 
we fear. But if there is a better way to keep 
before the eyes of old and young the idea of 
moral responsibility and the obligation of 
righteous living, it has not yet been discov- 
ered. Perfunctory attendance at church even 
so often as once a week is no substitute for 
the daily resort to the sources of moral 
strength that are found in family worship. 

And if we are too hurried and preoccupied 
to find time for the daily prayer, we are also 
too restless for the quiet enjoyment of a real 
home life. Husband, wife, son and daughter 
toe often have different and incompatible 
ways of spending their leisure hours and are 
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disposed to find their interests and recreations 
outside the family living room. The effect: is 
unfortunate on the parents, and doubly un- 
fortunate on the children, who pass too early 
away from the restraining and guiding influ- 
ences of home and with the impulsiveness of 
youth are likely to form associations and 
habits that are harmful. 

The world is disillusioned; it has found 
that comfort and happiness and peace are not 
the fruits of our pushing, bustling material- 
istic civilization. Will it have the wisdom to 
seek those desirable things where alone they 
can be found? ° 


CONCERNING CORN 


ORN is cheap this year. The crop is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of three 
billion bushels, and the farmer will 

probably receive not much more than fifty- 
five or sixty cents a bushel for it. The season 
has been a good one, so far as growing condi- 
tions are concerned, and the fact that many 
cotton farmers planted only half their usual 
acreage of cotton and put much of their spare 
land into corn has helped to make this year’s 
crop at least the second largest one ever 
raised in the United States. 

It is a pity that the people of Europe— 

except the Italians—are so suspicious of corn 
as a food. If they knew how to use it as 
Americans do they could relieve their neces- 
sities and save money by buying more of our 
surplus. The newspapers report that some of 
the railway workers in Austria struck because 
the bread furnished them by the government 
contained corn meal, which, they said, was 
“unfit for consumption.” It is safe to say that 
those men had never tasted any Southern hoe- 
cake or Western johnnycake or New England 
fried hasty pudding. “Unfit for consumption,” 
indeed! 
* Some years ago, when a great world’s fair 
was in progress, a Southern negro cook was 
sent to preside over a booth where the most 
delicious breads and cakes and puddings made 
of corn were offered to the thronging visi- 
tors. She was an artist after her kind, but 
there is no evidence that we have exported 
any more corn because of her labors. Corn 
does not grow well in most European coun- 
tries, and the unfortunate inhabitants seem 
to think that what will not grow in their own 
back yards cannot be good to eat, anyway. 

You will pay much less than half_as much 
for a thousand calories in the form of corn 
meal than for the same number of calories in 
the form of wheat flour. We could do more 
than twice as much to relieve hunger in 
Europe if the European people would take 
our corn-as they take our wheat. But the fact 
that almost a hundred million bushels of corn 
has gone across the ocean since July makes it 
seem as if some, at least, of the people in 
Europe were beginning to realize what an 
abundance of cheap food there really is for 
those who will use it. 

Our farmers might be better off if they 
could ship their corn as corn instead of feed- 
ing it to pigs and cattle, and so manufac- 
turing pork and beef. More than ninety. per 
cent of our corn crop is: fed to animals, yet 
the food experts tell us that in the meat of 
the animals we get back less than twenty-five 
per cent of the corn so used. That is why 
meat costs more than bread. Almost any 
farmer would rather sell his corn from the 
bin than have all the trouble and risk of 
feeding cattle or pigs and the additional 
bother of dealing with the stockyards at the 


end. 
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WHY THERE IS ENQUGH WOOL 


NE of the most interesting studies in the 
history of supply and demand is fur- 
nished by the recent course of trade in 

wool. The important facts are these: The 
annual production of wool in the world has 
varied little in the last twenty years; it is 
now, as it was in 1900, a little less than three 
billion pounds. The prosperity that prevailed 
during three quarters of that time resulted 
in a large increase not only in the population 
but also in the number of people who could 
afford to have, and did have, expensive woolen 
clothing; yet the price of wool has not been 
unduly high, except when war prevented its 
reaching the general market. Now the price is 
low, and there is a large surplus stock for. 
which there is no immediate demand. 

No doubt the present excess of supply is 
owing in part to the fact that stocks that 
accumulated during the war and that could 
not then be sold have since come into the 
market, but that circumstance does not ac- 
count for the fact that for twenty years 2 
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supply that did not increase in amount sufficed 
for a much larger body of consumers. The 
fact seems paradoxical; how did it happen? 

It was chiefly the result of changes made 
by “fashion,” all tending in the same direc- 
tion. The clothing both of men and of women 
has been becoming less and less dependent, 
not on wool, but on so much of it. The presi- 
dent of a large association of wool man- 
ufacturers said lately in an address that the 
average weight of fabrics for men’s winter 
suitings has dropped in a few years from 
twenty ounces to the yard to thirteen ounces 
or less—a reduction of quite one third. The 
decrease in the weight of summer suitings is 
less, but even that is at least one sixth. For 
underwear, merino or plain cotton garments 
have taken the place of heavy knitted woolen 
underwear for wear the year round. 

he women have been responsible for the 
rest. The once fashionable “Balmoral” under- 
skirt, a heavy woolen garment, was already a 
thing of the past in 1900; but since then the 
skirts of gowns have been mercilessly con- 
tracted in circumference and mercifully short- 
ened in length. The last generation was stirred 
to fierce denunciation of street-sweeping 
skirts. Silk or cotton blouses and shirt waists 
are now worn above skirts that are them- 
selves more frequently of silk or cotton than 
of wool unmixed with cotton. 

Probably the changes that are taking place 
have nearly or quite reached the limit. Men 
are not likely to go more lightly clad than 
they are now. Women’s skirts are very un- 
likely to become much shorter; and it is 
reported that there is a revival of the fashion 
of the accordion-pleated skirt, which takes 
twice as much cloth, and of heavier goods. 
If there should be a reversal of the recent 
laws of fashion the world would have to 
raise more sheep or we should have to pay 
much more for our clothes. 


. BE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


N September 17 the German Reichsrat 
ratified the treaty of peace between 
Germany and the United States that on 
August 25 had been signed in Berlin by rep- 
resentatives of both nations. Although hos- 
tilities between the two countries ceased on 
November 11, 1918, our troops still occupy 
German soil. As we joined the Allies on 
April 6, 1917, the war, therefore, technically 
has lasted four years and a half and will not 
end until the Senate ratifies the treaty. It is 
the longest war in which this country has 
been engaged since the Federal Constitution 
was adopted and cost more than $24,000,- 
000,000, or seven times the cost of the Civil 
War. The deaths during the period of hostili- 
ties numbered 77,118 as compared with the 
349,944 who were killed or died during the 
war between the states. 


Se 


HE amendments committee of the League 

of Nations Assembly at Geneva has just 
made a report in which it gives an official in- 
terpretation of the much-discussed Article 10 
in the League Covenant. It will be remem- 
bered that in the acrimonious debate in the 
Senate over that article some contended that 
it imposed an obligation to go to war at the 
nod of the League, even though Congress 
under its constitutional privilege should vote 
against such action. The second clause in the 
article also alarmed certain Senators who 
thought that the words “advise upon means” 
implied that the Supreme Council of the 
League could dictate plans of campaign to be 
unquestioningly followed. The report of the 
committee on amendments declares that mem- 
bers of the League are not obliged to take 
part in any military expedition, but are free 
to determine their own course. Advising as to 
means of maintaining the integrity and inde- 
pendence of any member against external 
aggression will take the form of recommen- 
dations addressed by the Council to members, 
but prescribing no definite action. In the light 
of the report, therefore, Article 10 imposes 
no legal, binding obligation, but it does im- 
pose a moral obligation to take such steps as 
shall best promote the purposes of the League 
i preventing unrighteous military aggression. 


e 


LTHOUGH Kaiser Wilhelm failed in his 
plan to unite all Islam in a holy war 
against his Christian enemies, the misery and 
wretchedness that have followed the Great 
War have not left the Mohammedan world 
untouched. Wherever followers of the Prophet 
live under Christian domination there are 
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increasing signs of a desire to throw off the 
yoke. Spain is pouring troops into Morocco 
to recover from the disastrous reverses that 
it suffered last summer from the Moors under 
their enlightened and aggressive leader, Abd- 
el-Krin. The British government in India has 
just suppressed an outbreak of the Moplah 
Moslems on the Malabar coast in southwest- 
ern India. On the northwestern border the 
defiant attitude of the Afghans, egged on, it 
is reported, by Bolshevist agitators, is causing 
great uneasiness, and in Egypt the Young 
Egyptians are clamoring for a larger measure 
of home rule, with an occasional resort to 
rioting. The Moslems in Syria are sullen 
under the rule of the French, who occupy the 
country under mandate of the League of 
Nations. Prince Feisal, son of Hussein, King 
of Hejaz, had great expectations that the 
British would place him upon the throne of 
Syria. The French refused to admit his 
claims. Only the other day the British, to 
placate him, enthroned him at Bagdad as 
King of Mesopotamia. In Asia Minor the 
operations of King Constantine’s Greek army 
have been checked by the Turks, and accord- 
ing to some news dispatches the Greeks have 
had to fall back with a loss of thirty thousand 
men. The present generation of Moslems 
knows nothing of Omdurman and Khartum, 
and a few victories over war-weary Euro- 
peans might embolden them to demand self- 
determination at the point of the sword. 


o 


HE new expedition to Antarctic re- 

gions under the command of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton is now in the first stage of its 
two-year voyage in the Quest, the tightest 
and best-equipped vessel, according to Sir 
Ernest, that ever ventured into the polar 
seas. She uses both sail and steam and may 
cover more than thirty thousand miles before 
she turns her prow homeward. She was built 
in Norway in 1917 of oak, pine and spruce 
and has already been tested in heavy ice. Her 
sides are two feet thick, and her bows are of 
solid oak sheathed with steel. She carries a 
“utility” boat, the Consuela, which can be 
sailed, rowed, punted, paddled or propelled 
by a gasoline engine. It is fitted with a rubber 
protecting band to admit of its use with 
safety in sludge ice. The expedition will en- 
gage in oceanographic research, in exploring 
a petrified forest and in searching for a sup- 
posedly lost island in waters that have not 
been sailed for more than ninety years. In 
addition the expedition will take soundings of 
the ocean plateau round Gough’s Island in 
an effort to determine the truth regarding a 
supposed under-water continental connection 
between Africa and South America. 
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HE heads of the German government do 

not hesitate to charge the assassination of 
Mathias Erzberger to “the Potsdam gang,” 
whose activities since the war have been 
transferred to the more congenial atmosphere 
of Munich, a hotbed of imperial and milita- 
ristic conspiracy. At a recent convention of 
the German National party in the Bavarian 
capital royalist speakers openly declared that 
they were only biding their time to restore 
the old régime. The best means to that end, 
they believe, is to discredit republican gov- 
ernment with the German people. The former 
Vice Chancellor Erzberger was detested by 
the old military aristocracy because he nego- 
tiated the humiliating armistice that brought 
Germany to its knees, and also because he 
was the ablest leader of the government 
forces on the floor of parliament. Follow- 
ing the assassination there was in Berlin a 
great popular demonstration of confidence 
in the present government. 
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HE United States Railroad Labor Board 

has ordered the reinstatement of two 
minor officials of a Missouri railway who had 
been discharged because they joined the labor 
union to which the men under them belonged. 
This ruling is made in the face of a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court to the 
effect that a corporation has the right to 
discharge its men as it sees fit. The board, in 
announcing its ruling, declares that it makes 
it with full knowledge of the Supreme Court 
decision. It contends, however, that in all 
cases presented to it it is governed in its find- 
ings purely by justice and reason, without 
regard to any legal questions involved. That 
would seem to indicate a disposition on the 
part of the board to assume equal or superior 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court. Happily, 
however, the board saves the situation by the 
naive admission that it has no power to en- 
force its own decrees, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court, therefore, still stands. 
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THE CRYSTAL SPRING 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


NCE there lived in a great castle a noble- 
QO man who had two children. The little 

boy and the little girl were called Lord 
Eric and Lady Agatha. To all appearances 
they were a very fortunate pair. They had 
beautiful clothes and good food, ponies and 
other pets, servants to wait on them and a 
great playroom filled with toys. But they 
were not contented. They had no playmates, 
since there were no other young lords and 
ladies thereabouts, and they were tired of all 
their toys. At length they became so unhappy 
and so cross that the duke and the duchess 
held a consultation. 

“Perhaps they need a change,” the duchess 
suggested. 

The duke looked relieved. “They’ve never 
been to the country; we'll send them up to 
that little house of ours among the hills. 
There they will find everything so new that 
they will forget their grievance, whatever 
it is.” 

The very next morning the cross little lord 
and the cross little lady were packed away 
with their attendants to the house in the hills. 

The duke had called it a little house, but it 
was small only in comparison with the castle 
in the city. It had always seemed a very fine 
house indeed to Jane, the little daughter of 
the forester who lived half a mile away in a 
small cottage in the valley. In fact Jane had 
always thought that it was a castle and had 
wished that people lived there, particularly 
children. 

The house had been closed for so many 
years that the people round about had almost 








AN OVERSIGHT 


By Harrison Long 


Jack Frost came over the hill 
one day, 
Tickety-tickety-tick, 
And summoned the little 
elves from their play, . 


Clickety-clickety-click. - 


He said, “You scalawags, 
listen to me — 
I thought you had painted 
the very last tree, 
But a maple I've seen that 
you left stark green. 
Now get out your paints 
right quick!” 





Each elf boy scampered for 
pail and brush, 
Flippity-flippity-flap ; 
They worked with a will and 
they worked with a rush, 
Clippity-clippity-clap. 


Crimson and yellow and 
brown they spattered, 
Gold and scarlet and 
bronze they scattered, 
Till that special tree (so a 
bird told me) 
Was the 
finest tree 
on 


the 


map ! 
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forgotten who owned it. When the company 
from the. castle arrived, plainly dressed and 
not announcing their names, no one suspected 
who they were. No one cared particularly 
except little Jane, whose heart was in a 
tumult. Every day she would stand and gaze 
up ate the house on the hill, and wonder 
whether she dared go up and speak to the 
two children that she saw in the distance. 

At last she gathered courage and went. 

Lord Eric and Lady Agatha, who felt a 
little happier, though not much, were playing 
in the front yard with their toys. They did 
not see the little brown figure pause shyly by 
the iron gate. 

“Such toys!” thought little Jane. She stood 
staring through the gate, dumb with admi- 
ration. 

All at once Agatha, who was beginning to 
feel discontented again, lost her temper and 
slapped a fair-haired doll that kept slipping 
out of her chair. 

“Oh, please don’t!” cried a voice. 

Eric and Agatha jumped. Turning, they 
saw the wistful face at the bars. 

Eric straightened up. “And who are you?” 
he asked haughtily. 

“I am Jane,” said the voice. “Do you mind 
if I watch you play? Only please don’t strike 
that blessed, lovely doll.” 

Eric looked at Agatha. “Shall we let her 
in?” 

Agatha nodded, and they went down to 
the gate. “Come in,” Eric said rather grandly. 

But the next minute they changed their 
minds. They looked down at their own clothes 
and then at their visitor’s. Eric wore a dark 
blue velvet suit and buckled shoes; Agatha 
wore a lovely little ruffled dress of old rose 
silk, with slippers to match. But Jane had on 
a pinafore of dark calico and no shoes at all. 
Her big sunbonnet almost hid her face. 

“Agatha,” Eric whispered, “I don’t believe 
we'd better let her in.” 

Jane heard the whisper; she did not need 
to hear anything more. With a quick little 
sob, half anger and half grief, she turned and 
fled. 

The brother and the sister stood and looked 
at each other. They were ashamed of them- 
selves, but they were also ashamed to say so. 

Agatha tried to laugh. “She did look so 
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** Now I know who you are!’ she cried 


comfortable in those funny clothes,” she said. 
“T wish we could dress like that.” 

Eric’s face cleared. “And go barefoot!” he 
cried. “And not have to bother about buckles 
and ruffles! Agatha, let’s do it!” 

Their nurse thought them a very foolish 
pair, though she dared not say so. 

“Well,” she agreed at last, 
“it’s so hot that you can’t 





miss your shoes and stockings, 
and I suppose the seamstress 
can get you some old clothes. 
But mind you, just this once, 
and never again.” 

The castle seamstress, who 
did not like the country any- 
way, grumbled a great deal; 
nevertheless, she found some 
coarse dark material and made 
the clothes. 

The next morning the young 
lord and the young lady joy- 
fully put on their new gar- 
ments and went out to play 
in the garden. 

‘There never was such a 
pair,” the nurse said to the 
housemaid. “Sulking all day 
yesterday in silks and satins 
and laughing their heads off 
to-day in those outlandish 
clothes!” 

But after luncheon the chil- 
dren grew restless. Tuey began 
to wish for still more change. 

“Why should we stay in this 
stuffy garden?” Agatha said 
suddenly. 

Eric spun on his heel. “We 
won't,” he said. 

They closed the gate softly 
behind them and went run- 
ning off. Their consciences 
hurt them a little, but they 
kept on. How fine it was to 
be free! 

At first they struck out for 
a green wood that was close 
by. For a while it was fun 
enough to pick flowers and 
chase squirrels, but at length 
they left the wood and began 
j to cross a broad field. 

The field was not so pleas- 
ant as the forest had been. 
The briers scratched their bare 
legs, and the hot sun beat 
down on their heads. Agatha 
mistook a thistle for a flower 
and pricked her fingers; Eric 
fell down and bruised his face. 
They were glad when they 
reached another wood on the 
other side of the field. 
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But they soon realized that 


they had not bettered themselves. The new 
wood was so full of bewildering undergrowth 
that travel was very difficult. The brother 
and sister decided that they had had enough 
adventures and would go back home. 

But going home was not easy, either. None 
of the many paths seemed to lead anywhere; 
the little travelers seemed to come out always 
at the same place. It was hot and still in the 
forest and very lonesome. At last the two 
wanderers stopped short. 

“We're lost,” said Eric. 

Agatha’s lip trembled. “I am tired and 
sleepy, and my legs hurt.” 

“I’m so hungry,” Eric added soberly, “that 
I could eat a house.” - 

After they had wandered round for a long 
time they began to call for help. 

To their joy they heard an answering hail. 
To Eric’s cry, “We're lost in the woods,” a 
clear voice answered, “Coming !” 

Presently there was a crackling in the 
bushes and a little girl came into sight. She 
was a pretty little girl, dressed all in white, 
with fluffy dark hair and a broad hat trimmed 
with daisies. To the forlorn little lord and 
lady she looked almost beautiful. They were 
hot and tired and hungry and thirsty; their 
clothes were torn, their feet ached; their legs 
were full of briers. Eric’s bruised cheek had 
swollen, and Agatha’s golden curls were in a 
tangled mass. As they stammered out their 
story they were very near to tears. 

“Never mind,” interrupted the little girl. 
“Just follow me.” 

They followed her silently. After a while 
the forest began to thin, and soon they came 
out into an open space. 

. “Iam so hungry!” said little Agatha plain- 
tively. 

Eric was trying to be brave, but it seemed 
to him that he would give everything he pos- 
sessed for a sip of water. 

The little girl seemed to read his thoughts. 
“A little farther on,” she said, “there’s water.” 

Sure enough, a few minutes later they came 
to a cold rill that trickled down the hill. 
Agatha and Eric drank and drank; then they 
stretched on the soft green ground to rest. 
The stranger bathed Eric’s bruised cheek for 
him and Agatha’s wounded fingers. Then she 
went off a little way and came back with her 
cupped hands full of juicy sweet berries. 
Never, thought the children, did any food 
taste more delicious than those humble ber 
= They ate them in silence, too happy to 
talk. 

“Do you know the way back to that red 
roofed house on the high hill?” Eric asked 
when it was time to go. 

The little girl nodded. “It isn’t far,” she 
said. “You’ve been walking in a circle.” 

They went on a little farther; then, as they 
turned a curve of the hill, Agatha gave a cr 
of delight. “See the beautiful little lake!” 
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It was ns* a lake, but a round, clear spring 
—almost uke a pool—that bubbled up in a 
flat place among the rocks. The sound of the 
water was as musical as the song of a bird. 

The three children knelt beside the spring 
and looked over the edge. In the crystal water 
their reflections were as clear as in a mirror. 

The little stranger pushed her hat back 
from her hot forehead, and as she did so 
Agatha, staring into the water, gave a little 
jump. “Now I kicw who you are!” she cried. 

Eric, too, stared. “And so do I. You are 
Jane.” 

And it was Jane, though the children had 
not recognized her. It was Jane, who had 
begged her mother for permission to wear her 
Sunday dress and hat, and had gone to walk 
in them, comforted a little to feel that she 
was less shabby than she had been the day 
before. The white dress was made of cheap 
lawn, and as for her hat, she had picked the 
daisies and put them on for trimming as she 
passed through the meadow; but somehow 
she felt glad to be rid of her pinafore and 
sunbonnet. 

“E heard you calling,” she said simply. 

Eric and Agatha gazed at their images in 
the crystal spring. How ragged and disrepu- 
table-looking they were! 

“You—you wouldn’t have known us,” 
stammered Eric, “if we hadn’t told you who 
we were.” 

Agatha hung her head, but Jane laughed. 
“I saw you leave your house,” she said, “and 
I followed you. I thought you might get lost.” 

Again the brother and sister stared into the 
crystal spring. The picture there was very 
clear—their own shabby little forms and tired, 
fretful faces, and Jane’s quiet little counte- 
nance in its frame of dark hair. 

Eric gulped. “I shouldn’t think,” he began 
slowly, “that you—that you —” 

“That you would have wanted to help us,” 
Agatha finished. 

Down in the clear water Jane’s reflection 
crinkled with laughter. “Oh, why ?” she cried. 

Eric rose. “We must go home now,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Come along, Agatha and Jane.” 

The three trudged home together in the 
sunset. Their frightened nurse saw them from 
the attic window. The runaways saw her and 
waved their hands. They were sorry for the 
way they had treated her. 

At the iron gate Eric put his hand on Jane’s 
arm. 

“Would you be willing to come in and play 
with us?” he asked. 

“T want you to see my dolls,” Agatha 
pleaded. “O Jane, please!” 

Jane’s face shone like the sun. “To-morrow 
I will,” she said. 


e¢ 
THE ZOO 


By Ethel C. Brown 


Mary and Thomas and little Lou 

Went one day to visit the zoo. 

Lions and tigers they saw, and bears, 
Antelopes, ostriches, Belgian hares, 
Camels and foxes and snakes and birds, 
Reindeer and chamois and deer in herds, 
Walruses, prairie dogs, seals and beagles, 
Zebras, elephants, wildcats, eagles. 
“That elephant really is enormous!” 
Said little Thomas. 


The lions roared, and the gray wolves howled; 

The monkeys chattered, the black bears 
growled; 

The nightingale sang, and the parrots talked; 

The ducks and the herons quacked and 
squawked; 

There was grunting and squealing and 
laughing and cooing, 

Clucking and baaing and mewing and mooing, 

Shrieking and barking and trilling and baying, 

Hissing and snorting and puffing and 
neighing. 

“They make as much noise as a crowd of 
boys! 

I like a canary,” said little Mary. 


There were hides and skins and fur and 
feathers, : 

To wear in different climates and weathers. 

There were snouts and tusks and beaks and 
trunks, 

For gathering food in strips and chunks; 

Webfeet and claws and hoofs and tails, 

Long hair and short hair, stripes and scales, 

Horns and antlers and tusks and teeth, 

Wings above and fins beneath. 

“Whatever each animal needs to do 

He is made to fit!” cried little Lou. 
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UT ON your Patrick-Duluth 
sweaterof genuine north coun- 
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Comfort? Say, after you wear 
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one of the 
better games 
‘for children 


EGEND credits the name 
to an ancient tribe of Incas 
who flourished back in the dark 


ages on the Andes of Peru. 


It has so much fun and laugh- 
ter im it that not to have it for 
the kiddies is even worse than 
being a Spoof. 
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Played with cards of a unique 
and novel design. 


Like all the Bradley games, there is an under- 
lying secret to it—it makes children quicker of 


wit and aids healthfully to develop their minds. 


Other famous Bradley games are: 


Pirate and Traveler— Uncle Wiggily Game — 
spreads before the players to fill the house with the 
the world of travel. Names most cherished of all 
of places and their location things—children’s laughter 
soon become aswell known at self-made fun. 

as the streets of yourownm Rumme, and ten other 
town. And there is keem good card games, is an- 


interest in safely making other popularBradley game 
the ten journeys. to ask for. 


Logomachy —The play way of spelling 
adley better games for children are obtainable at Department, Toy 


Br. 
ep and Stationery stores ev ere. Should you the name, 
just ask for ““The World's Best Games” and they will show you Bradley's. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE COMING OF THE PUP 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 






LUMP but homesick, whimper-shaken, stran- 
gers brought him to the door 
From the pretty fringed-haired mother he had 
never left before; 
Strange the little arms that clasped him, though as 
kind as arms could be, 
That for fondling of his pupship strove in eager 
rivalry. 
—_ a y= comic scallop that would one 
day ai 
As he licked the children’s faces—smiles like these 
could never fail! 
Frowns uncrinkled on his forehead, bulging eyes 
grew soft and true, 
And, if such a thing could happen, you would say 
the pup smiled too. 


Soon, alas! came shivery darkness, broken but by 
high cool stars 

Or some long bright ray that reached him from the 
lamps of passing cars. 

To a puppy in a basket on a kitchen porch alone 

Those are things to try the spirit. Had his play- 
mates hearts of stone? 


He ont att guess the fiat that had set him 
thus outsi 

Could not oo his little owner grieved in secret 
while he cried. 

Tees r nok stable corner where his brothers 
nestle 

He could ‘only rend the welkin with an outraged 
puppy yel 

Stay your — lonesome doglet, for a barefoot 
step comes fast 

And one heart you thought neglectful beats against 
your own at last. 

Cuddled next the boy’s own pillow, you shall dream 
in peace till day, 

And his mother’s loving-kindness will not bear to 
say you nay. 


Boy and dog! The old sweet bondage! You shall 
scamper through the dew 

With the Very —" of joyance flocking round to 
’company f= 

Any foe that urks 4 harm you, lad, must face 
‘that friend oe. 

For you buy a life’s evotion in the pact-you sealed 
to-night. 
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THE DEAD ENGINE 


OR several miles the road that the pedes- 

trian was following ran near the railway 
track. There was a long upgrade, and as he 
walked along a freight train with two engines 
rounded a bend behind him and started up 
the slope. A small engine was in front; behind 
it was a powerful engine with eight heavy 
drivers. The train had gone only a short way 
when the small engine began to puff and tug; 
it seemed to be putting into the work every 
bit of power it had, yet even so the train 
moved slowly up the grade. 

The man was astonished, for the train was 
not long; the big engine should have been 
able to pull it easily. 

Then he realized what was the matter. The 
big engine was dead; there was no fire in its 
furnace, no steam in its boiler. To be sure, 
the big drivers were pounding round and 
round, so that it appeared to be doing its 
share of the work; but as a matter of fact it 
was doing no work at all and was a mere 
dead weight on the small engine. 

As the pedestrian strolled on he thought 
many times of the train with the dead engine. 
It reminded him of homes in which one part- 
ner leaves the cares and responsibilities. to the 
other when both should share them. It re- 
minded him of churches in which a few carry 
the burdens that ought to be distributed on 
the shoulders of many. It reminded him of the 
nation in which even in high places there are 
shirkers who do little to increase the pros- 
perity and dignity of their country. 

But most of all it reminded him of the 
kingdom of heaven, in which we ought to 
work for righteousness side by side with the 
Master. How kind and willing He is! How 
ready to help! But how unworthily we fill 
our places at his side! How often we shirk 
our duty. But, bearing with our weaknesses, 
Christ, the True Friend, not only carries on 
the work of the kingdom but also as an added 
burden carries us, who alas! hinder more than 
we help, and brings-us at last with Him to 
the journey’s end. > 


CARRYING ON 


REN’T you coming, Pen Harriman?” 
asked Zelma Freer in astonishment. 
Pen’s steady, smiling eyes seemed to be 
trying to-draw her friend’s attention from her 
wistful lips. “Not I,” she replied. “Chemistry. 
Thank your stars, Zelma, that you aren’t 
such a slow-witted thing as I.” 
“Slow-witted, indeed! You’re thorough. 
The rest of us skim. But, Pen, a trip like this 
is worth a chemistry lesson ten times over.” 
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Pen’s eyes lowered to a little tintype on her 
desk, a cheap photograph of a girl in a poor, 
ill-fitting dress with the big sleeves of the 
eighties. Yet, poor though the photograph 
was, it showed the eagerness in the dark eyes, 
the firmness in the sweet mouth. “You see,” 
Pen said, “I can’t fail Helen.” ; 

“Who is Helen?” Zelma inquired. “I’ve 
often wondered. Why, she must be old enough 
to be your grandmother—almost !” 

“She was my aunt, mother’s youngest sis- 
ter, who died when she was eighteen. She was 
a pioneer’s daughter. If you want to know 
what that means, you should hear mother tell 
of her childhood in the Far West—of the bliz- 
zards in winter and the droughts in summer; 
of the bare plains without a tree for shelter; 
of the failure of crops year after year; of the 
hard—oh, heartbreakingly hard !—lives of the 
women, who had no pleasures, no conven- 
iences, nothing except endless work. Mother 
married and escaped, but Helen remained, 
and all the time she dreamed of college. She 
did not want an education for itself; she 
wanted it so that she might go back and 
teach the children of the settlement—children 
who were starving for an education, as she 
was. 

“She got her chance at last,—father helped 
give it to her,—but she never went to college. 
She died while she was still in 


perform such an operation. There was no 
possible way in which I could make my plight 
known to my friends, and none of them had 
the slightest idea where I was. 

I called aloud for help, but my voice 
seemed to fade away into a hollow moan. 
Seeing absolutely no hope of being rescued, 
I tried to resign myself to the inevitable. i 
began to take a retrospective examination of 
my past life and to weigh myself in the 
balance of good and of evil. Such thought 
only added further depression to my already 
burdened mind, for I was completely over- 
whelmed with a sense of the great prepon- 
derance of the evil over the good, and I now 
felt my own littleness as never before. As I 
continued to reflect upon the many acts of 
kindness that I had omitted and the many, 
many acts of wanton cruelty that I had com- 
mitted I was more and more overcome with 
self-condemnation. But when at last I came 
to think that I was now strenuously engaged 
in a bitter political campaign against my own 
brother for the governorship of the State of 
Tennessee I felt so mean and small that I 
actually dropped out through the four-inch 
crack in that chestnut log. 

So, having thus made my lucky escape, I 
will now take my fiddle and play the Old 
Cow Died with the Measles in the Spring and 
then proceed to the discussion 
of the issues involved in this 





the preparatory school; her hard 
life had exhausted her vitality. 
She did not know how to spare 
herself when her chance arrived, 
and when pneumonia came she 
had no strength to resist it. 

“T can’t quite tell you how I 
feel. I know she was not the 
only girl like that. But it’s girls 
like her and women like grand- 
mother that have made life so 
different for you and me. And 
somehow—I feel it always—I 
can’t fail Helen. I’ve got to 
carry on her life. I’ve got to 
make mine worth while to pay 
a little bit for her sacrifice. Do 
you see?” 

“Ves, I see,” Zelma replied 

ravel 
g y- — 


“BOB” TAYLOR’S 
ESCAPE 


ROTHERS are not often 

rival candidates for the 
same political office. But the 
late Robert L. Taylor, who in 
after years became a United 
States Senator, ran against his 
brother—who, by the way, is 
to-day the governor of Tennes- 
see—for the governorship, and te: 














campaign. 
oJ 


STRANGE TROPICAL 
SEAWEEDS 


ROPICAL strands rarely 

present a great wealth of 
plant life. The rocky shores of 
New England are richer in such 
vegetation than most southern 
coasts, and that, says Mr. 
Marshall A. Howe in Natural 
History, is chiefly owing to the 
scorching effects of the tropical 
sunshine, which blights the 
growth of under-water plants 
between the tide lines. 

But below the surface, par- 
ticularly along the ledges and 
the coral reefs near the shore, 
the seaweeds grow luxuriantly 
and take on many strange and 
beautiful forms. Some of them 
bear an odd resemblance to ob- 
jects that we are familiar with 
on land, and some cannot but 
suggest to the imagination ob- 
jects of human invention that 
can be fitly assigned to the use 
of those mythical creatures with 
which the fancy and supersti- 
tion of mankind anciently peo- 





won. That was in the eighties, 
when it was still the custom for 
the opposing candidates to ap- 
pear together in place after 
place and engage in a joint debate on the 
issues of the campaign. Of course the brothers 
expended much wit on each other. At one 
such gathering Bob opened the discussion 
with the following story: 

Yesterday I had a very peculiar adven- 
ture, and as it was in some way connected 
with this campaign I am going to relate it 
here just as it occurred to me. 

I had worked very hard for some time in 
preparing for the campaign, and, feeling in 
need of relaxation, I went up to the old home. 
I took my rifle apart and cleaned it and then 
decided to spend a few hours in hunting 
squirrels. Without letting my purpose be 
known to any of the family, I took my de- 
parture. 

I had succeeded in bagging a number of 
squirrels when a sudden thunderstorm rolled 
up across the mountains. I looked hastily 
about me, but the only place of refuge that 
I could find was an old chestnut tree that had 
fallen so that its top lodged in another tree. 
The fallen tree was hollow, and when it fell 
a large slit had opened along the lower side 
of the trunk. I crawled up inside the trunk 
and proceeded to make myself comfortable. 

But just as I was congratulating myself on 
escaping a drenching a very heavy gust of 
wind loosed the top of my tree so that it fell 
down the side of the supporting tree for a 
distance of about fifteen feet. You can imag- 
ine my horror when I discovered that the 
opening through which I had entered the tree 
had now closed to a narrow slit not more 
than four inches wide. There was no way by 
which I might escape from the fallen trunk. 
The lower end was firmly bedded in the 
ground, so that it would have been impossible 
for me to have tunneled out even if I had 
been able to get my hands in a position to 


The merman’s shaving 
brush 





pled the depths of the sea. 

We give pictures of two of 
the more curious plants that 
are to be found on the ocean 
bottom off Bermuda and southern Florida. 
One of them, the filaments of which are so 
closely interwoven as to suggest the head and 
bristles of a brush, is called the merman’s 
shaving brush. The other, which has a wide 
flat surface surmounting the stem, is the 
mermaid’s fan. A third plant marvelously 
resembles a growing vine heavily loaded with 
luscious grapes. 
oe ¢ 


THE CONE OF PEACE 


ANUEL takes care of the cows, writes a 
contributor, and Delphine takes care of 
us. When they came from the Azores three 
years ago Maria was a baby with little black 
eyes that made me take her to my sitting 
room often and often. One dark night Manuel 
knocked at my door. Would I telephone for 
the doctor? He had got out the old auto- 
mobile and was taking Delphine to some of 
their own people. She stood by, wrapped in 
shawls. “Perhaps me die,” she said simply. 
At milking time Manuel returned with the 
news that a boy baby had come that morning. 
Delphine was soon back, and now instead 
of one baby as hitherto there were two babies 
in the house—usually in my part of the 
house. Sometimes I found myself wondering 
whose home it was, Delphine’s or mine. One 
afternoon some friends came out for tea. Oh, 
that dining-room door! Every few minutes 
it slammed, and Maria and little Manuel gave 
a concert of wailing, first one, then the other, 
then both together. I went to Delphine. 
“The door must be kept shut,” I said, “and 
you must stop the children’s screaming.” 
Delphine was in high dudgeon at the re- 
proof; the next morning when I entered the 
dining room only one place was set at the 
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breakfast table. “Delphine,” I-called, “you 
have’ not set my place at the table.” 

“Me not forget last night,” she replied 
sullenly. 

“Delphine,” I said severely, “set my place 
at the table.” 

“Not myself,” she replied. 

That was the turning point. We sent for 
Manuel. His work was satisfactory, but Del- 
phine must go. Manifestly he could not re- 
main without her; they must all go. The day 
was set, and a sad week followed. One of the 
men told me that Manuel had got a job on a 
near-by farm, and that Delphine was going 
to work in the mill and board out the children. 

When the last day came I fled to the vil- 
lage. It was late afternoon when I returned. 
It had been raining all day, a cold northeast 
storm.-I went in at the side door. The entry 
was filled with all their poor little belongings 
—a tin trunk, the mattress rolled up and tied 
with a rope. There in the kitchen sat Manuel 
and Delphine, both in their Sunday clothes, 
waiting for the expressman. Little Maria, 
wrapped in her father’s coat, lay on the floor 
fast asleep. Delphine was crying silently as 
she clutched the baby. The rain lashed against 
the windows. 

“Manuel,” I said, “would you like to stay ?” 

“Me promise to work for man,” he said 
dully. 

“Very well,’ I said. “You can think it 
over.” 

I went to my sitting room and closed the 
door. In no time Delphine stood before me. 
“Manuel, he ’shamed to tell man he not come. 
He more ’shamed tell you he not stay.” 

Far in the distance we heard a bell ringing. 
Little Maria woke up at the familiar sound. 
“Tce keam!” she shouted. 

Every summer afternoon for years that old 
ice-cream cart has come down the Neck. 
Manuel turned to me stiffly. “Will Miss Dunn 
eat cone with my wife and me?” 

I said, “Yes,” and he dashed out to stop 
the cart. The sun was shining. We sat round 
and solemnly ate our dripping cones as a 
pledge of peace. ~ 


OLD SILVERGRAY 


FTENTIMES the hunter grows to have 

a real respect and affection for the fox 
that time after time outwits him. Years ago 
in Wellesley, Massachusetts, writes a contrib- 
utor, there lived a Mr. Bennett, a man of 
means whose favorite amusement ‘was fox- 
hunting. Though he kept a fleet pack of 
hounds, there was one silver-gray fox that 
was a match for them all. Mr. Bennett had 
seen him escape time after time. 

One day in March after a big snowstorm 
my father, says our informant, chanced to see 
old Silvergray come through the fields with 
several hounds close behind him. The fox 
jumped the nearest stone wall and landed in 
a drift. The dogs were upon him instantly, 
and for a moment the snow flew furiously. 
Then the fox leaped unscathed to the top of 
the wall, trotted to the angle where it joined 
another, ran along the second wall for some 
distance and then leaped to a patch of bare 
ground. There in plain view he lay perfectly 
quiet. Ten minutes went by before the hounds 
got track of him again. Old Silvergray waited 
until they had almost reached him and then 
started off across the fields. He had had a 
good rest. In about an hour he came back 
over the same course, played the same trick 
on the hounds and had another rest of fifteen 
minutes. Then he set off toward the Charles 
River and escaped. 

That same spring my grandfather was out 
in the meadow trimming the upper branches 
of an apple tree when he spied old Silver- 
gray. In the neighboring meadow there were 
holes that he had made in taking out mud to 
use as a fertilizer, and that, having filled with 
water, were now coated with a thin layer of 
ice. 
The fox sat down beside the first hole and 
gazed calmly round. He looked up at grand- 
father, but evidently concluded that he was 
not dangerous. From time to time he glanced 
to the south. In fifteen minutes or so three 
dogs came into sight. The one in the lead was 
a greyhound. When they were close to him 
old Silvergray started across the thin film of 
ice that covered the holes. Though the ice held 
him, it broke under the weight of the dogs 
and so delayed them that he got a long lead. 
But when they reached the open fields be- 
yond the ice the dogs gained on him rapidly. 
and especially the greyhound. 

It was a pretty race. Across field after field 
they swept until the greyhound was only 
three or four yards behind his quarry. Then 
the fox slipped under some bars. The bottom 
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bar was too low for the dogs to crawl under, 
the top bar was too high for them to jump 
over, and the bars between were too close 
together for them to squeeze through; by the 
time the dogs had turned away from the bars 
and jumped the wall the fox was safe in a 
neighboring wood lot. 

It was my father that two years later wit- 
nessed the inglorious ending of that shrewd 
old fox. Old Silvergray was trotting leisurely 
through the same pasture far ahead of the 
hounds and the mounted hunters. A ragged 
Irish boy shot him as he loitered along and, 
hearing the hounds, hung his prize out of 
reach in a tree. 

When the hunters streamed up they were 
very angry indeed. “The fox is ours,” they 
said. “You must give it up.” 

“T shot the fox, and it’s mine,” the boy 
declared, keeping the dogs off. 

“The fox belongs to the hounds,” declared 
the hunters. 

At that point Mr. Bennett arrived. “What’s 
up? Who shot the fox?” 

The hunters told their story, and the boy 
told his. 

“But he won’t give it up,” said one of the 
hunters angrily. “The fox belongs to the 
hounds.” 

Mr. Bennett turned to his companions. 
“You say the fox belongs to the hounds?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well, the hounds belong to me; therefore 
the fox belongs to, me.” 

Again his companions assented. 

“Then I give it to the boy.” 

The angry hunters exchanged glances. 

“T give the fox to you, lad; you certainly 
shot it,” continued Mr. Bennett. “You look 
as if you could use a good suit of clothes. 
I'll give you twenty-five dollars for the fox 
now; or, if you can clean and stretch the 
skin, I'll give you thirty.” 

“All right, sir,” replied the boy, smiling. 

“Poor old Silvergray !” said Mr. Bennett, 
turning to his companions. “I would fain 
have had him live longer for the amusement 
he gave us.” °° 


FLAT LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME 


HE housing problem, which perplexes us 
to-day, also perplexed the people of 
ancient Rome. Flat hunting, according to a 
writer in the New York Sun, was no more 
pleasant an occupation then than it is now. 
Since the city was overcrowded, the rents 
high and the landlords heartless, the whole 
problem where to live haunted the dreams of 
many a hard-working citizen. The wealthier 
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classes had their commodious single houses in 
the more exclusive residential parts of the 
city, but the “common people” lived in lodg- 
ing houses and apartments. 

The apartment houses, which were built of 
brick, were three or four stories high, and the 
ground floor was a desirable place for barber 
shops, bookstores and the like. An apartment 
of the better type was doubtless comfortable, 
but the tenement houses in the poorer quar- 
ters of the city were anything but desirable 
and the landlords anything but considerate. 
Profiting from the scarcity of houses, they 
charged high rents and refused to make re- 
pairs. Often a whole family lived in one dark, 
ill-ventilated room. The sanitary conditions 
were unspeakable. Hastily erected of the 
cheapest material, many of the houses were 
a public menace. Often they collapsed, and, 
since the streets were narrow and the closely 
built houses highly inflammable, bad fires 
were frequent. . 
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THE BUSY BEE 


EW persons realize the enormous effort 

required to make a single pound of honey. 

In a pound jar, the Manchester Guardian tells 

us, there is the concentrated essence of sixty 
thousand flowers. 

To make a pound of clover honey the bees 
must take nectar from sixty-two thousand 
blossoms and make two million seven hun- 
dred thousand visits in getting it. Often the 
journey from the hive to the flower and back 
is as much as two miles, so that the making 
of a pound of honey requires journeys that 
may aggregate more than five million miles. 
When we remember that a single colony of 
bees will produce from sixty to eighty pounds 
of honey in a season we realize that the bee 
is indeed “busy.” ° 


THE ORIGINAL POE 


HIS amusing story is attributed to former 
President Taft, who is said to have told it 
at a literary dinner. A negro, he said, knocked 
at Mrs: Brown’s back door and asked for a 
job. 
“What’s your name?” Mrs. Brown asked. 
“Mah name’s Poe, ma’am,” he replied. 
“Poe, eh ?” said Mrs. Brown, interested that 
he should have the same name as the author 
of the Raven. “I suppose some of your family 
once worked for Edgar Allan Poe, didn’t 
they ?” 
The negro’s eyes bulged, and he struck 
a resounding whack on his chest. “Why, 
ma’am,” he said, “Ah is Edgar Allen Poe.” 
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“FOR FALL AND WINTER 
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$700 & $800 SHOES 
susie $1.00 
YOU GAN SAVE MONEY 


BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES / 
e best known shoes in the world. | 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to || 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees \j 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
ee leave the factory, which is your 
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W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe values for 
the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
wearing qualities equal ts other makes 
selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 
i} shoes are always worth the price paid 


i everywhere; they cost no more in San 
} Francisco than they do in New York. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under 
the direction and supervision of expe- 
rienced men, all working with an hon- 
est determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon = Ww. {amped on 
ice 

the sole, L — Bee that it has 

changed or 


Af not for gale é in your vicinity, order direct 
Srom factory. alog free. 


BOYS SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low=- 
est possible cost. 

W. L, Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
retail price stamped 
on the sole are worn 
by more men than 
any other make, 


prices are the same 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Cat 157 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass 


FAMILY 











foods lack. 


to steam. 


dish. 


every dish of fruit. 





Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. 
a complete food. It supplies some elements which most other 


Prof. Anderson’s Idea 


Ordinary cooking breaks only part of the food cells. So 
Prof. Anderson invented this process: 

He seals the grains in guns, and Submits them to an hour of 
fearful heat. The moisture in eaehfood cell is thus changed 


Then he shoots the gun and the steam explodes. 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 
Every food cellis blasted, so digestion is made easy and complete. 





Puffed Wheat 


Airy whole grains, toasted 
and crisp, to serve in every 
bowl of milk. An ideal bedtime 


Puffed Rice 


Thin, flimsy globules, with a 
taste like toasted nuts. 
finest breakfast dainty. Serve 
with cream and sugar. Mix in 


Puffed to 8 times 
normal size 


The Mystery 


of a grain of wheat 


A kernel of wheat contains over 125 million food cells. 
those food cells should be broken to easily digest. 


All 


It forms almost 


Thus 125 


Puffed to Bubbles 


The grains come out as bub- 
bles, eight times normal size. 
) They are flimsy, flavory, toasted. 
No cereal food was ever more 
delightful. 
Thus Puffed Wheat means 
whole wheat made tempting, and 
easy to digest. 


Now millions of children get 
whole-grain foods in the form of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
They enjoy them in a dozen 
ways, morning, noon and night. 

The cereal dish has new en- 
joyments, and children are bet- 
ter fed. 


The 





The Quaker Qals @mpany Sole Makers 
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THE HOME WORKBENCH 
I. Bench, Vises and Trestles 


HIS series of four articles on the home 
workbench and the tools to be used with it 
is presented with the belief that the subject 
is one that interests most Americans, for whom 
working as amateurs with tools is a recreation. 
Nearly all carpenter’s tools are made in a variety 
of models, some one of which is best suited to the 
needs of the home mechanic. If the tool is one 
that is new to him he may choose the wrong model. 
A complete kit of tools is a matter of considerable 
expense and may take some years to acquire, 
therefore it is worth while to give some thought 
to what is to be bought. Especially in such sets of 
tools as saws and planes the sizes and models 
should be considered in advance, to avoid buying 
too many. The order in which tools are bought is 
also important. There is always a temptation to 
complete a “‘set,”’ though some other tool may be 
more immediately necessary. Our American tools, 
otherwise unexcelled, reflect two weaknesses of 
our national character: an excessive liking for 
novelties and for ingenious but complicated auto- 
matic toys. 


WHEN YOU BUY TOOLS 

The standard models of tools have been fixed 
by generations of mechanics, and they ‘do their 
work well. The home mechanic should also re- 
member that, although the tools chosen by the 
professional mechanic are usually good for him 
too, the professional sometimes chooses for rea- 
sons that do not apply to the amateur. For exam- 
ple, the carpenter must carry tools te his work 
in a small box, and so for him compactness and 
light weight may offset a poor model, whereas for 
the home workbench those qualities are not im- 
portant. A folding drawknife is very handy in a 
box, but at home the standard model is better, 
since it is cheaper and more attractive in its simple 
lines. A short pocket chisel fits handily into the 
back trousers pocket, but the standard length is 
better for general use, because it can be held at 
a narrower angle with the work. A set of screw 
drivers or bradawls fitting into a single handle is 
compact, but separate handles for each tool save 
shifting them about. An extension bit saves car- 
rying many auger bits, but it is a tool that bores 
neither fast nor straight and that clogs annoyingly. 
There are exceptions to this general criticism, 
however, and one of them is the small automatic 
hand drill with its assortment of wood drills in the 


handle. 
PRICES 

At present prices the bench and tools described 
in these articles will cost from $150 to $200; there- 
fore the question whether a cheaper quality of 
tool shall be bought becomes important. The rule 
to buy only the best does not always hold. If itis 
important to save a dollar in buying a handsaw, a 
No. 7, plainly finished saw, with an unornamented 
beech handle and a blade not so highly polished, 
will serve most purposes. On the other hand, house 
painters buy only the best brushes, because good, 
smooth work cannot be done with cheap brushes. 
It is often wise to resist the attraction of some 
new and ingenious tool displayed in a hardware- 
store window, and to use the money for more 
useful things. 

Besides tools it is necessary to have lumber 


.and hardware, and a pail, a_hair broom, a bench 


brush, a can in which to wash paintbrushes, and 
an office stool about thirty inches high. 


BUILDING A BENCH 

A complete kit of tools is useless without a 
bench, and that is likely to be the most expensive 
item of the whole outlay. For those who cannot 
afford a ready-made bench with side and tail vises, 
a drawer, and so forth, there are compensations 
in a homemade bench, which can be fitted to the 
height of the person who is to use it and to the 
kind of work that he is to do. It is a fault of 
ready-made benches that they are adapted almost 
exclusively for woodworking. The home mechanic 
is a Jack-of-all-trades, and for him the most im- 
portant fitting of the bench is the iron vise, to 
which the ready-made benches pay little attention. 
If a bench is over seven or eight feet long, the 
iron vise can be put at the right-hand end and 
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still leave room between it and the left-hand end 
for longer pieces of work. If the bench is shorter, 
the iron vise should be bolted to two pieces of 
plank, as shown in the illustration, the vertical 
piece being screwed into the wooden side vise, 
and the horizontal piece resting on the top of the 
bench. [ron vises often have steel-faced jaws with 
sharp teeth that will bruise anything that they 
hold, but the jaws can be covered with sheet 
copper to protect the work. 

In order to make a workbench you must have 
another bench to work with. A top of two-inch 
plank can be ordered of a carpenter or of a wood- 
working mill, and a temporary frame to hold it 


can be knocked together out of boards or crate 


slats. The iron vise can then be put on with lag 
screws, and a bench stop can be fitted. With that 
outfit the permanent frame and wooden side vise 
can be made. Even such a temporary bench is 
much better than no bench at all and can be 
used until the tools are at hand to build the final 
bench. 

The top should be thirty-eight inches lower than 
the height of the person who is to use it, and as long 
as there is room for, up to twelve feet ; beyond that 
the amateur mechanic does not need to go. 


A PAIR OF TRESTLES 

Besides the bench, a pair of sawhorses or trestles 
are needed for cutting up boards and for many 
other purposes. They are usually knocked to- 
gether carelessly, but it is worth while to make 
a good pair. The plans here shown are those of a 
good trestle that is at once graceful and practical. 
The legs are tapered and are swung out and 
spread at the base for strength and stability. The 
top overhangs at the ends just enough to clear 
the legs when sawing and at the same time is not 
so long as to cause the bench to pitch forward 
when weight is put on one end. The length may 
be from three feet upward. The use of the steel 
square in laying out the trestle will be mentioned 
later on. 

e ¢ 


Fruit Pudding.— Cut into fairly small pieces 
two cupfuls of any fresh, dried or canned fruit: 
prunes, raisins or dates are good for the purpose. 
Beat together one half cupful of butter or of other 
shortening, one egg, one half cupful of honey 
and one half teaspoonful of salt. Add one cupful 
of flour and one cupful of rolled oats and mix the 
whole with a cupful of buttermilk in which you 
have digsolved one teaspoonful of soda. If the 
batter is too stiff, add a little more milk or water. 









x12" board, front \ 
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Stir the chopped fruit into the batter and pour the 
whole into a buttered mould or, better still, a pail 
with a tight-fitting cover. Place the vessel in a 
saucepanful of water, lay a weight on the cover 
to hold the pudding down and boil the pudding 
over a slow fire for an hour and a half. Be sure to 
keep it boiling until it is done. Serve with cream. 
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REMEMBER THE ABSENT STUDENT 


ROOPING to school and college have just 

gone many young men and women to spend 

a season away from home for the first time 
in their lives. Fathers and mothers are more or 
less anxious to know how their boys and girls will 
face the new responsibilities, and whether they 
will stand the physical strain ; but if they are wise, 
they will not show too much anxiety on that point. 
Youth has the happy faculty of seeing so much of 
the good and so little of the bad that a well- 
brought-up young person can be trusted to a great 
extent. 

But it is well to remember that young people 
get desperately homesick, and frequent letters 
from home help wonderfully. Then, too, every 

oung person likes to get “lots of mail,” and if 
the home folk rise to the occasion, much of the 
loneliness will vanish. 

Presents of various sorts should follow the stu- 
dent, and take off the keen edge of hunger that 
a healthy, hearty boy or girl feels in a college 
boarding house. The box of apples, the loaf of 
homemade bread, the roasted chicken, the jelly, 
the big fruit cake, the mince pie, the nuts and pop 
corn, the cookies, fat with fruit, the homemade 
taffy, the cheese, pickles, the gingerbread and all 
the other homely good things cost very little, yet 
are so welcome to the young students! Even if the 
young folk have a little spend- 
ing money for luxuries, the home 
things taste better than anything 
else. 

It is also well not to weigh 
down the absent ones with cau- 
tions and reminders that “your 
father and I have to sacrifice to 
get you through school, and we 
expect you to make the most of 
your opportunities.” If the young 
people are in earnest, their stand- - 
ing will show their attitude toward 
their opportunities ; if they are not 
in earnest, they might as well go 





Metal vise bolted 
to wooden blocks 


home. Let the youngsters work out their college 
life unhampered by constant admonitions. Make 
them feel that you have confidence in them and 
their determination to succeed. 

And then remember that a little money gift now 
and then helps out wonderfully. At school, as at 
home, unexpected expenses come up, and the 
student who has his allowance figured so close as 
to preclude anything for emergencies will have a 
hard time of it unless he can get work. Little social 
occasions spring up as if by magic, and students 
who have no money for them are soon left out. 
Not that excessive spending should be encour- 
aged, but rather that the country boy or gir! 
should not be compelled to play the walifiower 
merely for the lack of a dollar or two. 

Have the young people home as often as you can 
and make the occasion one of rejoicing and en- 
couragement. Praise them all you honestly can, 
and be hopeful for the future. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
Vi. Minor Security Markets 


ECEDING articles have mentioned the 
Pisa: security exchange and the large vol- 
ume of dealings in unlisted issues, chiefly 
bonds, among the investment bankers. Certain 
other markets require brief notice, among them 
the Consolidated Exchange, a Wall Street institu- 
tion of some magnitude, though small in compari- 
son with the principal board. The list of stocks on 
the smaller market is much the same as that on 
the larger one; the rules of trading are similar, 
and the record of the exchange as an organiza- 
tion is creditable. But the dealings are on a 
much smaller scale, which means that less capital 
is ry for $s; therefore customers 
should be especially careful. The unit of, trading 
on this board is ten shares of stock, compared 
with one hundred shares on the larger exchange. 
The “curb” market is an interesting feature of 
Wall Street. It originated in street-corner or cof- 
feehouse dealings. The growth of the formally es- 
tablished exchange limited both the membership 
and the securities admitted to trading. The nec- 
essary result of such restriction has been that 
other markets have persisted, including the 
smaller exchange above mentioned and a market 
that until recently was literally of the street, or 
curb, but is now suitably housed. The list of 
securities on the former is similar to that on the 
main board and action is governed by similar rules, 
but the terms of membership are less rigid. The 
curb market handles no “listed” securities. The 
dealings include other issues of varied but mainly 
speculative character, with mining and oil stocks 
chiefly prominent. Nevertheless, the curb is not 
quite the free-for-all that might be supposed. 

Through an organization of traders an effort 
has been made to establish the curb market upon 
much the same principles as those of the regular 
exchange, by limiting membership and the issues 
admitted to trading, and by enforcing rules. It 
has been encouraged by responsible banking in- 
terests and has improved substantially the con- 
ditions that once existed. The securities handled 
include some stocks or bonds of standard quality 
that for one or another reason have not been 
listed on the exchange, but that are of sufficient 
prominence and activity to require a central mar- 
ket. Frequently a new issue finds an active market 
on the curb before it is listed on the exchange and 
sometimes before it is offered to the public. 

But with due allowance for the economic impor- 
tance and the creditable characteristics of the 
curb it remains true that such a market attracts 
a variety of financial operations that the ordinary 
investor will do well to avoid. Dealings in that 
market are in varying degree associated with 
promoting new companies of the more speculative 
type. A large proportion of the issues regularly 
dealt in are at best of the class that involves large 
risk, and the control of dealings is necessarily 
limited. One of the traditions of the former out- 
door trading had to do with the sale of dubious or 
worthless stocks that dropped out of sight as soon 
as the public had bought all it was willing to take. 

Numerous devices have been employed for sell- 
ing “securities” of doubtful or worse than doubtful 
description. Such methods include flamboyant 
advertising in the newspapers and by mail, and 
solicitation by telephone. But newspapers are 
growing more and more careful about jaccepting 
doubtful advertising of that kind, and the postal au- 
thorities are always on the watch. Personal solici- 
tation is restricted by the “blue sky” laws of some 
of the states; but the business of selling worthless 
stock is profitable, and therefore is hard to kill. 
The only_safe rule is, “Watch your pocketbook.” 

Much has been printed in the 
past about a kind of stock-dealing 

ace known as a bucket shop. 

t is a device of financial pirates 
to profit by the inexperience of 
people of small means who are 
into stock speculation. 

The real business is not buying 
and selling stocks, but gamblins, 
often with clever tricks to cheat 
the customer. Most of the bucket 
shops have been suppressed, but 
the legitimate investor should be 
on his guard to see that he is 
dealing with responsible persous. 
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BALANCE 


All those boys who mastered the Mind and Muscle exercises in the Boys’ Page for January will wish to 
try the feats described here. There is no reason why any boy of ordinary suppleness and strength should 
not be able to do them with suecess. More than anything else these new exercises call for a sense of 


equilibrium, a quality of inestimable worth to such athletes as would reach the first rank. A few persons, 


because of some defect of the internal ear, have a very impérfect sense of balance, but if you can walk a straight line, you should undertake to train 
your body until it naturally assumes a position of equilibrium in any circumstance. 


FIG.1 


Fig. 1. To Rise from a Sitting Posture.—Cross the legs, place the 
hands on the hips and sit on the floor, as at A. From that position rise to 
the feet without assistance from the hands. Be sure to throw the weight 
of the body well forward. To rise from the floor when the legs are not 
crossed, place the feet together, close to the hips, reach forward as far 
as possible with the hands and then rise. The athlete in position B is 
about to do the exercise. This is much more difficult 


than the movement as illustrated at A. 



































Pig. 9. To Walk on the Knees. — Kneel on 


vty Fig. 7. The Forward Roll.—A forward roll is the basic movement or beginning of tum- 
ae bling. In somersaults or “air springs’”’ both forward and backward the body is doubled up 
as in the forward roll. In beginning the roll, start from position A, place the hands on the 
floor about the width of the shoulders apart, bring the head and the knees in close to the 
chest and roll forward. The weight of the body during the roll should be distributed first 
upon the hands, then upon the shoulders. As soon as the hands leave the floor, grasp the 
legs, as at D, which will bring you to your feet, as at E. It is easier to do a forward roll 
with the legs well spread, as you can then draw your head in nearer the centre of gravity. 
The great fault in learning the roll is to have the feet too far from the position of the 
hands, which prevents a proper doubling up of the body. To execute a shoulder spring, 
or snap up, roll, and when in the position of C push the hands away from the floor sharply, 
arch the back and pull the feet in toward the place where the hands were resting. This 
will bring you smartly to your feet, as at E, but it requires considerable practice. 





the floor, grasp the insteps, as at A, straighten 
the body and walk fcrward on the knees, Lean 
slightly forward and do not attempt to make 
the stride too long at first. It is not only diffi- 
cult to keep balanced in this exercise, but it is 
also something of a feat to retain a hold upon 
the ankles. 











FIG. 2 A 


Fig. 2. To Pick Up an Object with the Teeth.—Place the hands on 
the floor about the width of the shoulders apart, with the fingers 
pointed straight ahead. Raise the knees to the elbows, lean well for- 
ward and get a perfect balance. Practice the balance several times, 
then attempt to lean forward and pick up an object with the teeth, as 
at B. The knees may rest on the elbows as you tean forward. 








FIG. 4 A B FIG. 5 


Fig. 4.. The Bent -Knee Dance.—Sink to a full bent-knee position. 
Shift the weight of the body to the left knee and straighten the right 
leg, as at A. From that position bend the right leg and at the same 
time straighten the left leg, as at B. Repeat the exercise quickly six or 
eight times, keeping the body above the hips erect. Do not lean either 
forward or backward. It is an excellent leg exercise and in the begin 
ning will be found difficult and tiresome. The Russian dancers execute 
the movement with amazing rapidity. 





Cc 

































land as at D in one movement without a pause. 





FIG. 3 A B 





Fig. 3. To Jump Over a Mark.—Toe 2 mark, 
as at A. Grasp the toes firmly and jump over 
the mark, as at B. It is not easy to hold the 
toes during the jump, but the knack will come 


with practice. Most persons during the initial 
jump try to lift the feet over, which is an im- 
possibility. An impetus that will propel the 
body upward and forward must be given, while 
at the same time the grasp on the toes must 


be maintained. 








Fig. 10. The Backward Roll.—Stand as at A, sink to a bent-knee position and rol! 
backward, as at B. Keep the knees and the chin close to the chest. Place the palms of 





Fig. 5. To Balance on the Hands.—A boy must be somewhat of a 
contortionist in order to hold this difficult balance, especially if he 
walks upon his hands. A supple boy can put his foot behind his neck. 
In any event the secret is to get the legs up high. From the position 
shown at A, place the hands on the floor and raise the legs, as at B. 
To walk on the hands, as at B, is a novel and deceptive-looking 
exercise. To a casual observer it appears very simple, but before you 
make up your mind to that, try it. 


Fig. 6. The Forward Fall.—Stand as at A, 
keep the body rigid and fall forward, as at B. 
When the body is about ten or twelve inches 
from the floor, bend the elbows.and fall with 
the weight upon the hands, as in position C. 
Do not bend at the hips, but keep the body in a 
straight line, as at B, until the hands touch the 
floor. At first, practice falling on something soft. 

The Stage Fall.—F rom 
position A raise the arms 
over the head, make a 
half-right or half-left 
turn of the body and fal} 
forward as you were di- 
rected to do above. When 
you fall from that position 
the feet will be crossed, 





FIG. 8 


Fig. 8. To Travel Backward on the Shoul- 
ders.— Lie on the back and shoulders. Bring the 
knees close to the face, as at A. From that posi- 
tion suddenly straighten the body, as at B. The 
impetus of the lift will carry you backward sev- 
eral inches. The higher the lift and the greater 
the momentum, the farther the body will be 
earried. Use a mat or soft ground. 


i the hands flat on the floor and when in the position of C push vigorously with the hands. 
The proper position when about to push is that at C, except that the knees should be 
drawn in more toward the chest. Do not allow the weight of the body to rest upon the 
head or shoulders. It may be necessary at first to get assistance from another, who will 
give a slight pull on one of your legs while you perform the roll. After you have 
| mastered the roll in the doubled-up position, practice straightening out the legs, as at C. 
| Ateach succeeding performance, endeavor to raise the legs higher until eventually you 
ee } shoot the legs backward almost to a hand-balance position. From that position you 
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SOME NEW 
CAMISOLES 


OST of the camisoles that 
M are now fashionable are 

made from a standard 
pattern that any of the publish- 
ers of paper patterns can fur- 
nish, and that is the basis for 
the various styles of camisole 
here shown. The bodice is sim- 
ply a strip of material that is 
long enough to allow for gath- 
ers, tucks or pleats. The shoul- 
der straps are usually of ribbon, 
jnce or insertion. 

To make the camisole shown 
in Fig. 1, cut a length of fine 
white nainsook or of very wide 
white satin ribbon. Allow about 
sixteen inches of extra length 
for gathers. The shoulder straps 
and the top of the bodice show 
a latticed effect that is most at- 
tractive. To make the straps, 
use narrow bias folds of peach- 
colored georgette or nainsook, 











used for the camisole in Fig. 5 
offers fascinating possibilities. 
Tack every point of a length of 
filet lace edging in place along 
one side of the piece of material, 
then sew the points to the mate- 
rial and trim the tip of each 
point with a small piece of soft- 
colored flower galloon. Cut four 
small triangles—each measur- 
ing about two inches from point 
to point—and join them, as 
the illustration shows, to the 
straight side of the lace edging. 
Sew strips of insertion long 
enough for shoulder straps to- 
the tips of the triangles, then 
edge the straps, the triangles 
and the top of the bodice with 
narrow lace, and run in draw- 
ing strings of white or colored 


ribbon. 
ss ef 


HALLOWEEN 
OUT OF DOORS 








each fold three eighths of an 
inch wide. Allow enough of the 
material to make the decorative 
bow inthe front of the garment. 
Make the long straps first, and 
do not sew the sides where the edges are folded 
until you have tucked the edges of all the small 
straps out of sight. Make a hem round the lower 
edge of the camisole and gather it over an elastic 
band. 

The camisole in Fig. 2 is made from solid white 
or solid colored muslin and trimmed with the new 
camisole trimming—lace bandings of shadow or 
filet lace having insets of colored muslin or or- 
gandie. The happiest choice of colors for the insets, 
which are usually embroidered in white, are pink, 
blue, lavender and yellow. A camisole of white 
muslin with white shoulder straps, the insets giv- 
ing the only dash of color to the garment, is attrac- 
tive. Or you may prefer to make the straps of 
muslin that matches the insets in color and to deco- 
rate them with small flowers made from ribbon. 

For the bodice of the camisole cut a strip of 
materia! long enough to allow for gathers and for 
turning in where the fasteners are to be attached. 
Gather one of the long sides of the material 
slightly and finish the other long side with a hem 
that is deep enough to allow you to run elastic 
through it. Sew a lace banding to the gathered 
edge and finish the top of the banding with com- 
bined edging and beading. Then run ribbon—the 
same in color as the insets—through the beading. 
Finish the narrow ends of the material —they 
make the centre front of the camisole—with hems 
that are one inch wide, and sew the fasteners in 
place. 

Cut the camisole in Fig. 3 in the same way that 
you cut that in Fig. 2, but use the extra length 
for four sets of small pin tucks or pleats—the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the garment. Each set 
will require about four inches of material. Finish 
the ends of the strip of material neatly, add fas- 
teners, then arrange and sew the pleats. Place 
one set in the centre front of the garment,—so 
that it will cover the fasteners and the ends of 
the bodice,—one at each side and one at the centre 
back. Bind one long side of the material with a 
tape or ribbon about an inch wide, through which 
to run a narrow ribbon, and for the same purpose 
sew a narrow beading to the other long side—the 
side that will make the top of the bodice. Then 
make shoulder straps from two narrow white 
or colored satin ribbons joined with insertion 
and trim the edges of the straps with narrow 
Valenciennes lace that you have frilled slightly. 
Trim the top of the bodice with a small frill of 
Valenciennes lace; then 
make small scallops of the 
same kind of lace and sew 
them round the top of the 
bodice, and sew a scallop to 
the top of each shoulder 
strap. To finish the work, 
sew a strip of flower gal- 
loon to the place where you 
attached the lace to the 
bodice, and run in ribbon 
for drawing strings. 

Fig. 4 shows a camisole 
made from a piece of white 
wash satin. Draw or tracé 
on it a spray of violets, like 
that shown in the illustra- 
tion, and embroider the 
drawing with fine lavender- 
eolored floss silk. Then 
make up the bodice, using 
beading instead of insertion 
at the top, and running elas- 
tic through the hem at the 
bottom. Run white or laven- 
der-colored ribbon through 
the beading; for each shoul- 
der strap use two similar 
ribbons trimmed with very 
narrow lace edging. Finish 


Fig. 1. Folds of delicately col- 
ored material make distinctive 
shoulder straps and trimmings 





HY not celebrate Hal- 

W loween out of doors, by 

the light of a bonfire? 

You can cook a supper of coffee, 

baked potatoes, bacon and eggs 

in the coals and spend the rest of the evening 

playing group games and doing active stunts that 

will keep the company interested and warm in 
spite of the frosty night air. 

Have the company meet at your house at an ap- 
pointed hour—say five o’clock—for a hay ride to 
the chosen place. In these days a ride on a hay 
wagon thickly padded with fresh hay has almost 
the charm of novelty. Incidentally, warn your 
guests to wear old clothes, for there will be plenty 
of romping and of active fun. 

When you have reached a point near the picnic 
ground,—and the wilder and more rugged that is, 
the better,—give each guest a lighted 
jack-o’-lantern made from a ripe cu- 
cumber or pumpkin and have the 
whole company form in line and 
march to the ground. 

To lay the fire so that you can cook 
food thoroughly on the coals, place 
dry, soft wood and dry leaves and 
paper on two or three flat stones; 
then add a quantity of hard, dry wood. 
The hard wood will make a bed of 
coals that will last. 

After you have laid and lighted the 
fire, play some old-fashioned games— 
games that probably will be familiar 
to everyone, but that are always good 
to “break the ice.” Animal chase, 
barleybreak, partner tag and Jack 
be nimble rhake a good selection. 

It is an important bit of psychology 
to have the supper at the beginning rather than at 
the end of a party, for under the stimulus of eating 
and drinking good things together people forget to 
be self-conscious. As soon, therefore, as the fire has 
burned down to a good bed of coals, wrap the eggs 
and some medium-sized potatoes in several thick- 
nesses of heavy, thoroughly wet paper, lay them 
on the coals and cover them with coals. If you 
allow plenty of time the wet paper will steam and 
thus cook the eggs and potatoes, which will be 
done as soon as the paper has burned away. 
Meanwhile give each guest a forked stick of 
green wood and have everyone impale sausages 
or slices of bacon on the improvised forks and 
toast them over the coals. Then fill the coffeepot 
and set it on the stones; have bread-and-butter 
sandwiches ready to serve with the meat. When 
everyone has opened her eggs and potatoes and 
salted and peppered them, the 
company will be ready for the 
feast. 

After supper build the fire 
again and play the ghost is 
gone, which is simply an 
adaptation of the old game 
Jack’s alive. Have the com- 
pany sitin a circle and have 
everyone in turn pass a lighted 
twig to her right-hand neigh- 
bor. So long as the spark re- 
mains on the stick each person 
who holds the twig says in 
turn, “The ghost is going.” 
But the one who holds the 
twig when the spark goes out 
says, “The ghost is gone,” 
and leaves the circle and the 
game; another ember is then 
started on its rounds, and the 
game continues in the same 
way until only two players are 


left. 

They will be hailed as rulers 
of the revel and will sit in 
state on a log. Give them a 
basket of “fortune apples” 
that you have already pre- 
pared and tell them that 





each strap at the top witha 

small violet made from lav- 

ender-colored ribbon. 
Figured silk mull like that 


Fig. 3. Frilled lace and flower gal- 
loon are doubly attractive when 
they are balanced by severely 
simple pleats 


anyone who can please the 
company with a song, aspeech 
or any other stunt may take 
an apple and learn her fate. 





Fig. 5. Figured silk 

mull and filet lace 

edging make a charin- 
ing combination 





To make the fortune apples, 
cut a small piece from the side 
of each apple with an apple 
corer, and remove the piece. 
Write a fortune on a slip of 
paper, fold the slip inside a 
piece of paraffin paper, place it 
in the hole in the apple and 
replace the plug. Use your in- 
genuity to devise interesting or 
amusing fortunes for your 
friends, but avoid sentimental 
prophecies, which are usually 
silly. 

Here is a game founded on 
kaling—a very old Halloween 
pastime in which two players 
were blindfolded and told to go 
to the garden, where each was 
to pull up a head of kale. The 
future wealth of each player 
was supposed to be indicated 
by the quantity of earth that 
clung to his kale—the more mud 
the more money. For the modern 
game, pile two heaps of stones 
side by side at some central 


and your chest sunken, you are 
standing so that the ribs are 
depressed,—which prevents the 
full action of the heart and the 
lungs,—the backbone is abnor- 
mally curved, and the organs of 
the body are crowded together. 
The crowding of the organs 
does more than to retard thei: 
normal activity ; it stretches and 
damages the ligaments—s trong 
supporting cords—that hola 
them in place; it weakens the 
tone of muscles that are sup- 
posed to support them firmly; 
and, through congestion, it se- 
riously interferes with the nor 
mal circulation of the blood. 
The other reason why good 
carriage is desirable is that it 
contributes to an attractive ap- 
pearance. . 
Since a correct position of the 
body is largely dependent on 
muscular ability, you must 
strengthen and train your mus- 
cles so that they can hold your 





point of the ground—or use two 
tree stumps, if there are any— 
and set a big cucumber on one 
and a pumpkin on the other. 
The pumpkin represents for- 
tune, the cucumber, fame. 
Blindfold two players, start them toward the 
stumps from opposite ends of the ground and see 
which one will choose fortune and which one 
fame. 

When everyone has tried, let the fortune hunters 
and the seekers after fame see which side can 
win in a group game. An adaptation of lame fox 
and chickens—to suit the occasion, call it old 
witch and goblins—is good for the purpose, because 
you will no doubt finish the fame-and-fortune 
game with more players on one side than on the 
other, and in old witch and goblins it does not 
matter if the sides are uneven at first. Have the 
old witches—the team with fewer 
members — gather in a marked - out 
square at one end of the ground. The 
goblins advance as near to the witches 
as they dare, crying, “Old witch! 
Old witch! Can’t catch me!’ The 
witches may take only three steps for- 
ward out of their den ; after that each 
must hop on one foot while trying to 
tag as many goblins as she can. If 
she puts both feet to the ground at 
the same time the goblins may chase 
her back to the den. Whoever is 
tagged becomes a witch. Play under 
a time limit. If any goblins are still 
at large when the limit expires, they 
win the game for their side. 

Now divide the company into four 
groups, appoint a leader for each 
group, and let each leader draw from 
a pile of paper slips mixed up in a hat a slip on 
which you have previously written the words of 
some nursery rime and the name of a familiar 
piece of music. Each group must fit together the 
musie and the words that its leader draws. For 
example, have a group sing Jack and Jill to the 
tune of Juanita, Hey, Diddle, Diddle to that of 
Swanee River, or Simple Simon to that of Pop 
goes the Weasel. ° 


BEAUTY BASED ON HEALTH 
III. How To Attain a Good Carriage 


HE Girls’ Page for July told why every 
girl who wishes to have health and an attrac- 
tive appearance should bathe intelligently 
and systematically. Another phase of hygiene and 
good looks is good carriage, 
or posture. 

Good posture means the 
holding of the body in such a 
way that the organs have suf- 
ficient room to rest in their 
proper positions and to func- 
tion normally. If you stand 
with your weight on the balls 
and heels of your feet, your 
head, back and neck held in 
a straight, but not stiff, ver- 
tical line, your chest high and 
your abdomen flat, you are 
standing so that the great 
anatomic divisions of the body 
—the head, chest, back, abdo- 
men and legs—are in normal 
position. The chest expan- 
sion gives the heart and the 
lungs sufficient space in which 
to work; the stability of the 
abdominal muscles makes a 
firm support for the organs 
that they surround; and the 
upright position of the body, 
together with the proper dis- | 
tribution of its weight, in- 
duces a faultless carriage. 





Fig. 2. An application of a 
trimming that is popular 
just now 


body erect. There is only one 
way to do that—exercise them 
daily in a well-ventilated room. 

The abdominal muscles espe- 
cially need to be strengthened, 
for on the correct position of the 
lower body depends the correct position of head, 
back, shoulders and chest; correspondingly, if the 
abdominal muscles are weak, the whole body will 
follow the line of least resistance. Include in your 
daily exercises one of these abdominal exercises: 

Place a towel on the floor and lie down on your 
back with your head on the towel, your arms 
stretched overhead and grasping some solid sup- 
port,—like the leg of a table,—and your knees bent, 
with the soles of the feet on the floor. Now double 
both knees to your chest, hold them there for a 
second, slowly lower them to their first position. 
Repeat the exercise fifteen times. 

A far more severe abdominal exercise is that of 
raising the whole leg. The starting position is 
supine, the same as that for knee bending, except 
that the legs are stretched out straight ahead. 
Slowly raise one leg and hold it straight until you 
have swung it as far as possible toward your head. 
Lower it slowly; just before the heel touches the 
floor bend the knee; then straighten the leg and 
let it rest on the floor. It is important to bend the 
knee in the way here described; by doing that you 
will avoid too much strain on the spine and the 
possibility of increasing its normal curve at the 
small of the back. For a beginner raising the legs 
six times—each leg three times—is sufficient; rest 
and breathe deep after each time. After you have 
strengthened your muscles—at the end of a few 
weeks—try raising both legs at the same time. 

Other muscles that help to hold the body erect 
are the back muscles. They are often stretched 
and weakened by the weight of the head and arms, 
which tends to draw the body forward; moreover, 
most activities call for the use of the hands and 
necessitate a bending forward of the body anda 
corresponding stretching of the back muscles. 

Bring your hafds to your shoulders, holding the 
elbows at right angles to the body, and move your 
elbows forward, sidewise and backward, describ- 
ing a circle with each one. Repeat that fifteen 
times; make each turn slowly and hold the chest 
high throughout. 

Raise the arms overhead, bend forward and 
touch the floor with the tips of your fingers; keep 
the knees stiff. Straighten up and bend the knees 
slightly as you do so. Repeat that ten times. Prob- 
ably at first you will not be able to touch the floor; 
but keep on, and as you improve from day to day 
increase the ber of and see how 
much of the palms of your hands you can lay flat 
on the floor. That exercise 
preserves the suppleness of 
the waist, strengthens the 
back muscles and stretches 
the long muscles at the back 
of the thighs, which tend to 
shorten and cramp. 

Balancing exercises train 
the body in grace and supple- 
ness—two requisites of good 
carriage. With your hands on 
your hips raise your right leg 
forward and extend it as far 
as you can; swing it sidewise 
and stretch it; then stretch it 
backward. Repeat the exer- 
cise twenty times, ten times 
with each leg. As you improve, 
hold each position a little 
longer, and raise the arms for- 
ward, sidewise and upward as 
you stretch each leg forward, 
sidewise and backward. 

Practice, too, deep breath- 
ing in combination with arm 
raising. Stand straight and 
raise the arms slowly at the 
side to the horizontal position, 
—yalms up, —then overhead, 








On the other hand, if you 
stand with your weight rest- 
ing on one foot or on your 
heels, your head, shoulders 
and abdomen sagging forward 


embroidered 





Fig. 4. The cluster of flowers is 


harmonizes with the rest 
of the garment 


and inhale deeply as you 
do it; then lower the arms, 
breathing out. Repeat the ex- 
ercise twenty times; stretcli 
the arms each time. 


in a color that 
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ACUTE PHARYNGITIS 


CUTE pharyngitis is a common form of 
sore throat. It is not especially painful, 
but it does cause some discomfort; the pa- 
tient has a stiff neck, a sense of fullness in the 
throat and more or less pain when he swal- 
lows. Indeed the patient’s uvula is often so 
swollen that it feels like a foreign body in his 
throat and makes him cough, especially when 
he lies down. If, as often happens, the inflam- 
mation spreads to the nose or to the larynx, 
the patient has the added discomfort of a 
cold in the head or of hoarseness and a cough 
as the case may be. 

If anyone examines the patient’s throat, 
he will see that the mucous membrane is dark 
red or purplish, somewhat swollen and cov- 
ered with patches of a whitish secretion. In 





all except the mildest cases the patient suffers ° 


more or less from headache, loss of appetite, 
thirst or fever, and sometimes from chilliness 
or real chills and from aching muscles. 

In itself acute pharyngitis is not serious, 
but it may lead to real trouble; the inflam- 
mation may spread through the Eustachian 
tubes into one or both ears or become chronic 
after several attacks. If a child is attacked, 
the physician should remember that the 
fevers of childhood are often associated with 
this form of sore throat and be sure to ex- 
amine its arms and chest for the character- 
istic eruption of measles or scarlatina. He 
should also make a test to learn whether 
diphtheria is present. 

In the ordinary case of acute pharyngitis 
the doctor will have the patient spray his 
throat with astringent and antiseptic sprays 
and perhaps apply ice to subdue the inflam- 
mation. He will also give remedies for the 
predisposing condition, whatever that may 
be; those who are subject to repeated attacks 
are often rheumatic or gouty or mouth 
breathers. Sometimes he will send his patient 
to the dentist, for the infection may come 
from abscesses under the teeth or from pyor- 
rhea. First of all he will generally give a dose 
of calomel or castor oil. He will prescribe a 
bland and largely liquid diet and suggest that 
the sick person drink freely water, lemonade, 
weak tea, milk or limewater. * 
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CONSIDERATE 


OTHER, dear,” Violet remonstrated, 
“what are you shouting for? I dropped 
everything and left my scissors quivering on 
their points in the floor —” 
“Why, child, I was only telephoning.” 
“But, mother, ” Violet protested, “it’s not 
necessary to yell! Your voice always carries.’ 
“Certainly I don’t have any trouble in 
making myself understood when I talk in my 
ordinary tones to ordinary people,” explained 
Mrs. Bingham tranquilly, “but I was tele- 
phoning to Adela Evans, and the Evanses are 
different. I scarcely know Adela, but presum- 
ably she’s like the rest of the family. Her 
grandmother is as deaf as a post, and so’s her 
Great-Aunt Caroline; and, though I can make 
her mother understand pretty well, I always 
fee! I’m positively making faces, so she can 
watch my lips. Even so, it’s necessary to 
Speak loud. Adela’s an Evans; and I believe 
in being as considerate in talking over the 
tele ‘phone as face to face.” 
ay, but Adela isn’t at all deaf!” cried Violet. 
Yo ul might have asked and found out.” 
‘Asked—oh, I couldn’t do that,” said Mrs. 
Bin, zham. “No one likes to inquire about an 
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infirmity. People are sensitive. I thought it 
only considerate to raise my voice.” 

“You raised it high enough almost to make 
her deaf, I should think,” said Violet laugh- 
ingly. “Do remember next time it isn’t neces- 
sary; she’s on your committee, and I suppose 
there’ll be more messages —” 

The telephone bell rang. 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Bingham speaking —Oh, 
I didn’t recognize your voice, Miss Evans.— 
Why, yes, so we did forget to appoint a date 
for the next meeting —Yes, the fifteenth— 
Yes, Friday afternoon.—Yes, I should think 
so.—Yes.—Yes.—Yes.—Certainly I will.— 
Good-by.” 

“O mother, mother!” Violet was giggling 
helplessly. “You absurd dear! You yelled 
louder than ever! I should think you’d have 
burst her poor eardrums!” 

“T don’t believe I did,” replied Mrs. Bing- 
ham serenely. “I repeat, my dear, she’s an 
Evans; very likely she’s already growing a 
little deaf without realizing it. It was that 
way with her mother. I declare, I’m quite 
exhausted! But I’m willing to take a little 
trouble for the sake of being considerate. Do 
you suppose there’s a gumdrop in that box 
of candy, child? My throat feels like a nut- 
meg grater. Thank you. It’s really a pity 
about the Evanses; and Adela is so young.” 

“But Adela’s all right!” explained Violet 
once more. 

“Yes, dear; I know you think she is, poor 
girl,’ assented Mrs. Bingham compassion- 
ately; “but if her hearing had been normally 
acute, she would have understood me without 
the necessity of roaring at her.” 

“Good gracious, mother,” Violet protested, 
“you didn’t give her a chance! You roared 
from the first instant!” 

“My dear, as I told you before,” rejoined 
Mrs. Bingham, gratefully accepting a second 
gumdrop, “I felt I must be considerate.” 
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B-R-P-L J-R-N 


T a country store in Missouri the book- 
keeping of the German clerk caused the 
proprietor endless worry. When Adolph en- 
tered the items in the daybook he knew of 
course what he was charging for, but he was 
often unable later to decipher his own hand- 
writing. 

One night the owner had to call him to 
explain. “What did Mrs. Small get to-day, 
Adolph? I can’t read what you have put 
down here.” 

The best efforts of both failed to decipher 
the writing, and finally they were forced to 
leave the matter until Mrs. Small should 
come to the store again; perhaps she would 
remember what she had bought. 

One noon Adolph came bursting into the 
store and announced, “O Mr. Crawford, I 
know now what Mrs. Small got. Let me show 
you. See here, it’s perfectly plain. Don’t you 
see? It’s b-r-p-l j-r-n—purple yarn. I don’t 
see why I couldn’t read it before.” 
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SOME CALIFORNIA AMERICANS 


ERHAPS the most remarkable product of 

the melting pot, says the Argonaut, is the 
California family of Ben Goon. Ben’s father 
was a Chinese, his mother a Jap. Ben’s wife 
had a Swedish father and a full-blooded In- 
dian mother. He was born about sixty years 
ago in San Francisco, has a fair education, 
owns Liberty bonds and is a good American 
citizen. The astonishing thing is that his two 
daughters, who are in high school, look as 
typically American as if they had come from 
the Smith, Jones or Brown genealogical tree. 
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Vigilance 


HE VALUE TO THE 

PUBLIC of the Bell System 
service is based on the reliability, 
promptness and accuracy of that 
service. 

As quality of service depends 
upon the economic operation of all 
telephone activities, vigilance begins 
where work begins. Science and en- 
gineering skill enter into the selection 
of all raw materials; and into the 
adapting and combining of these 
materials to the end that the finished 
product may be most efficient in 


operation and endurance, and pro- 
duced at the least cost. 


A series of progressive tests are 
made at every step during the trans- 
formation of these materials into 
telephone plant and equipment. And 


when all these complicated devices, 
with their tens of thousands of deli- 
cately constructed parts, are set in 


‘operation they are still subjected to 


continuous, exhaustive tests. 
As the best of materials and the 


most complete machinery is of little 
value without correct operation, the 
same ceaseless vigilance is given to 
the character of service rendered in 
providing telephone communication 


for the public. 


Such constant vigilance in regard 
to every detail of telephone activity 
was instrumental in upholding stand- 
ards during the trials of reconstruc- 
tion. And this same vigilance has 
had much to do with returning the 
telephone to the high standard of 


service it is now offering the public. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


ems 
W AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Quy One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
TED 
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toward Better Service 








You Lock the Door on an Enemy 
But You Welcome a Friend 


Boys and girls are often told that tea and coffee are 


not “good” for them. 


‘ 


Tea and coffee contain drug qualities which affect the 
nerves and often cause disturbance, even for grown-up people. 


It’s a wise policy to keep feamea away—especially when 


it concerns health. 


But there is a meal-time drink which you can welcome 
to the table as a friendly, safe companion always—and for 


everybody. 


That’s Instant Postum—the delicious pure cereal “en 
with a full, rich flavor—and with nothing harmful i 
it. Made instantly in the cup by adding boiling eon 


Ask Mother to let you order a tin of Instant Postum 


from the grocer today. 


Postum for Health —“There’s a Reason” 
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KNOT 


Orange Knots — better than ordinary 
doughnuts—dainty as cake—one of the 
many exclusive recipes in “The Whys 
of Cooking.” 
































ORANGE KNOTS—a new kind of doughnut 
Learn to make doughnuts 3 tablespoonfuls Crisco . 4 cupfuls sifted flour 
% cupful sugar ¥ teaspoonful salt 
2 2 1 egg and 1 yolk, beaten 1% teaspoonfuls cream of 
light tartar 
das dainty das cake grated rind 1 orange % teaspoonful soda 
% teaspoonful mace ¥% cupful milk 
Cream the Crisco, beat 9 the sugar, the oa —— rind 
. Sift dry ingredients; the first mix- 
pda grote eng tres te mid ist. dough "Cat of is of 
tasteless, greasy and indigestible if the dough and roll —_— the mew into aris ~ cape 
i not e an 
é _ you mix them properly and fry them sad fry tn bot Colacoy drain on eoft paper, and’ dredge with 
% the right way in the right kind of fat. confectioners’ sugar. 











To keep doughnuts from cracking, the dough : . 
should be mixed very soft. Experienced cooks say that Crisco is the 
best fat for doughnuts because its qualities 
make it easy to carry out the above sugges- 
recipe must contain enough egg in propor- tions for — frying. : Crisco does ao 
tion to the flour, and the frying fat must im- smoke at frying 5 Se Sy Se eae 
part its heat instantly to the crust. Then instantly, ‘so that =m Pe i e yoo ry 
egg and fat combine to form a coating that formed at once on the food being cooked. 


: Crisco cooks away so slowly, and can be 
keeps the fat out and the flavor in. used so often that you need not hesitate to 


To keep the dough from becoming grease- 
soaked, two things are necessary: The 


























See that the frying kettle contains ample fat put plenty in the frying kettle. Finally, itis 
so that the heat will not be reduced below a dainty, greaseless, tasteless, digestible 
proper frying temperature when the cold, vegetable product that is used in the most 
raw doughnuts are dropped in. Then the delicate cakes. It does not give doughnuts 
doughnuts will be cooked through. The that “‘fatty’? flavor which so often spoils 
fat should not aap frying heat, because their taste. 
when fat smokes it decomposes and forms ca ts . 
an irritating, indigestible substance that is Try a batch of doughnuts fried in Crisco 
: according to these suggestions, and see how 
deposited on the food. 


: really delicious doughnuts can be. 
So the doughnuts will cook evenly and be Your grocer sells Crisco, in dust-proof, wrapped con- 
fine in texture, turn them frequently after tainers, holding one pound or more, net weight. 
they rise to the top of the fat. They should Use it for frying, for pastry, for cakes. 
be drained on soft paper, a process which 
leaves them as greaseless and dainty as cake, 


if the right kind of frying fat has been used. R | S CO O 
Which requires the hottest frying fat 


for Frying -For 
—doughnuts, croquettes, or 
French fried potatoes? for Cake o Faking 


Learn the expert, exact way to test the heat of fat for the particular food you want to fry, from 
““The Whys of Cooking,”’ the exclusive cook book in which Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of America’s, foremost cookery magazine, discloses the simple 
methods by which professional cooks prevent ‘‘bad luck” in cooking. Over 100 pages of rules, 
original recipes, cooking time tables, tables of weights and measures, and instructions in correct 
table setting and serving. Bound in blue and golu; illustrated in colors. Each copy costs us 26c 
wholesale. You can get one copy for personal use, by sending 10c in stamps to Section G-10, 
Department of Home Economics, The Procter &4 Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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